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—Jacts about REPUBLIC 


World’s largest producer of 
Alloy Steels.e World’s largest 
capacity for production of 
stainless steel.eOne of world’s 
largest producers of carbon 
steels and tubular goods. 
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We Moved a River 
















... just that! Moved the Cuyahoga River 
in Cleveland more than a thousand feet. 
Moved three quarters of a million yards 
of dirt. Are putting five thousand tons of 
steel underground as a foundation for a 
building that will take fifteen thousand 
tons more. A building that will be a third 
of a mile long—occupy twenty acres—con- 
tain two hundred and fifty miles of pipe 
lines—surrounded by five miles of railroad 
track. @ This modern new building will 
house the largest continuous wide strip 
mill in the world. It will have a speed of 


finished this year. Will cost many millions 
of dollars. Will enable Republic to produce 
steel more efficiently, and to serve industry 
more promptly. It is striking evidence of 
Republic’s policy of keeping a step ahead. 
Yet it is only a part of the plant moderni- 
zation program which Republic has al- 
ways followed. @ Modernization costs have 
proved to be a sound investment, produc- 
ing increased business and earnings from 
a rapidly growing number of steel buyers 
who can afford only the highest standards 
of uniform quality—whether in alloy steels 


2,100 feet per minute for twenty gauge niin by the pound or carbon bars by the ton. 


steel. @ Republic’s new mill will be 


Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 




























AMAZING NEW YKL 
TRUCK AND BUS TIRE 
CONQUERS INTERNAL 
HEAT... 


Promises Great Economies 
on the ‘‘Murder Runs’”’ 


A war against heat! 


A war against the deadliest enemy 
truck and bus tires have ever faced! 

A war waged to curb the costly de- 
struction of tires on the “murder runs”’! 

For seven years, Goodyear engineers 
have fought that war. 

Today they stand victorious following 
one of the most spectacular achieve- 
ments in the entire history of the rubber 
industry—the perfection of the New 
Goodyear YKL—built of Rayotwist cord. 

Internal heat, in its attack on tires, 
has two powerful allies—tremendously 
large loads and the increasingly high 
speeds at which these loads are carried. 


No conventional tires have been able 
to resist the internal heat created by 
heavy loads carried at sustained high 
speeds on the “murder runs”. For years 
a super-tire has been sorely needed. 

Goodyear engineers won their seven 
year war against heat only after they had 
found a new material for spinning yarn, 
evolved a new technique for twisting the 
yarn into tough, strong cords and per- 
fected a new process with which to bind 
the cords to the rubber compound. 

The material is Rayotwist. It is made 
from a special rayon with a tensile co- 
efficient much higher than that of or- 
dinary commercial rayon. Filaments of 
Rayotwist, very fine in texture, are spun 
into cord. 

The process used to bind cord and 
rubber is a secret bath—now patented 
and owned by Goodyear. 














When the Goodyear YKL was com- 
pleted, southwestern deserts became the 
scene of the fiercest series of tests to 
which any tire was ever subjected. 

There under a blazing sun, carrying 
back-breaking loads at terrific speeds, 
the new YKL tripled, quadrupled, even 
multiplied by five the mileage of con- 
ventional tires. 


The seven-year war had been won. 


The world had its super-tire. 
CAUTION! 


Goodyear engineers now recommend the new 
YKL Tire only for the most destructive types 
of service—those “murder runs” over long 


distances at sustained high speeds. 


In ordinary trucking, its extraordinary ca- 
pacities cannot be fully utilized—and, frankly, 
its higher price cannot be justified. 


But for operators of trucks and busses on 
“murder runs,” Goodyear recommends the 
YKL Tire with full confidence in its ability 
to set new and spectacular performance 
records—to effect great savings as com- 
pared with the cost of conventional tires. 


Such operators are invited to write direct to 
The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Inc., 
Akron, Ohio, for full particulars. 


GOOD 7YEAR 


TRUCK av BUS TIRES 



















A section of the interior of 
anordinarycord tire burned 
out and broken in fast, 
heavy-duty travel. 


A section of a YKL Tire 
with the same number of 
miles at the same speed and 











under the same heavy load. 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Vv 


The Court battle is courting im- 
pairment of recovery. | 
* 


Sit-downs don’t help prosperity 
to stand up. 


Base all your calculations on the 
theory that money rates will rise. 
* 


Government bonds may be good; 
but it is possible to have too 
much of even a good thing. 

* 


Looks as if Lewis has already 
launched his campaign for the 
Presidency in 1940. 

* 


V oluntary wage-raising should be 
practiced wherever feasible. 
* 


Chief Justice Hughes demon- 
strates he is one old man who has 
fight left in him. 

* 


Our warnings about over-priced 
bonds are proving to have been 
timely. 

* 
Home building is rising at least 
moderately. 


The most “forgotten” of all: A 
balanced budget. 
* 


From a reader: “Our imports 
are exceeding our exports—a 
Hullava idea.” 

* 


Good aviation stocks may soar. 
* 
The CCC isn’t proving altogether 
a blind adventure. 
* 

Financing substitutes for river- 
bottom homes is a top-notch idea. 
* 

Unless Washington shows it 1s 
seriously determined to balance 
the budget, it will show tt 1s 

seriously unbalanced. 

* 
It now requires less skill for a 
skilled eaiataenes to find a job. 


Securities were richly entitled to 
a breathing spell. 
* 


For the time being, speculation im 
various commodities has been 
overdone. 











BUDGET ELEVATOR’ MAINTENANCE COSTS ACCURATELY 
thicugh a WESTINGHOUSE Maintenance Contract 


WESTINGHOUSE SUPERVISION PERMITS UNIFORM LOW COST ELEVATOR MAINTENANCE 


Eliminate the peaks and valleys in elevator maintenance 
cost. The peaks represent unnecessary expense and 
time consuming annoyances. Men who take a few min- 
utes to investigate, quickly see the decided advantages 
in turning over elevator responsibilities to a competent 
organization through a Westinghouse Elevator Main- 
tenance Contract. Carefully trained elevator experts 
foresee the wearing of equipment and make replace- 
ments at the most economical time. They supply the 
correct lubricant for each working unit and keep the 
machinery clean, which is essential to efficient opera- 
tion. Careful, regular elevator supervision by experi- 


enced men insures building managements of efficient 


elevator operation with no shutdowns, and the eleva- 
tors are always kept in a renewed, safe condition. 
Through a Westinghouse Maintenance Contract an 
exact budget is maintained and large savings effected. 
Westinghouse offers every type of elevator maintenance 
contract and at low cost. Get in touch with any West- 
inghouse representative. 

ELEVATOR MODERNIZATION is a self-liquidat- 
ing investment. Handle rush periods efficiently. Lower 
maintenance and operating costs. Improve the property 
value and rentability. Westinghouse will make a com- 
prehensive study of your elevator modernization prob- 
lem without charge. 
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THE WORLD MOV. 
FORWARD WITH 


AILROADS conquered the wilderness, opened the 
West, and bound the states together. In 1869 the 
first transcontinental line was completed. 

Between the 7)4-day train of 1869 and the 2's-day 
streamlined flash of beauty of today there are vast dif- 
ferences in engineering knowledge and development. But 
perhaps most important are the changes that have 
taken place in steel. Not just one kind of steel is sufficient 
for the needs of a modern railroad; not ten kinds, nor 
fifty. There are actually hundreds of separate steel speci- 
fications—hardness where hardness is needed, strength 
where strength must count, lightness in some parts, 
beauty in others, more carrying power with less weight, 
greater resistance to corrosion and rust. 

United States Steel contributed substantially to the 
building of the early railroads. Its laboratories helped to 
develop, and its workers produced, the better, stronger 
steels that make the streamlined trains possible. In these 
laboratories is conducted the most comprehensive re- 
search program in steel that is carried on anywhere in 
the world. ‘his research is a part of America’s insurance 
for the future. 
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What Readers Say 


Industrial Spies Defended 

Attention please. Revelations about your 
“Industrial Spies Should Be Eliminated,” 
March 1, p. 10. ; 

You are like the News Deal—you want 
to wreck the whole works to cure a wrong 
or two. 

I hold no brief for the bad part of the 
spy system—but tell me any system that 
is without flaws. This writer has be- 
longed to six different trade unions, so- 
cialist, 1.W.W. and other such organiza- 
tions and at one time was ready to go 
to war with any and all so-called capi- 
talists. I later handled the workings of 
the spy system for one of the men who 
is now a leading national industrialist. 
Anp His Success Was REALLY STARTED 
py THIS SAME Spy SYSTEM. 

The way he used it was to find out 
what was causing trouble and high costs 
in various departments at all times. In 
over 50 per cent. of cases within the enor- 
mous plants, all materials, cost and labor 
troubles were caused by ignorant, over- 
bearing and political foremen, superintend- 
ents, etc.—the very people you would nor- 
mally turn those troubles over to. I be- 
came an expert in locating such things 
immediately, which I reported to the man 
referred to. His instructions were, shortly 
after I went to work: “We don’t care how 
much money a man makes, the more the 
better. We want to make better products 
for less money, otherwise the business 
won’t prosper and workmen can’t get more 
wages. Labor won’t co-operate, my own 
men in higher positions play plant politics. 
Many are overbearing and ignorant. The 
only way in the world for me to locate 
trouble quick enough and rightly is through 
this system.” 

Of course, the spy system kept tab on 
all socialistic and labor-union activities. 
This was done to know what labor was 
doing —RALPH Brown. 





Labor Secretary’s Backbone 

If there could be some way to rid the 
country of un-American foreign leaders of 
our unions, the third party to all these 
strikes (the on-looking common people) 
would have much more sympathy for the 
ones who are on strike. There is no doubt 
in the minds of many folks that if we 
had a Secretary of Labor with a backbone, 
many if not all of these undesirable labor 
agitators would quietly be gotten out of 
the country or at least put where they 
would be harmless.—R. S. S. Fox, Mon- 
terey Park, Calif. 


In the Bag 
I think your magazine is splendid. It is 
one of the very few that I read from cover 
to cover. I “take it along in my grip in 
traveling. It has given me much inspira- 
tion and information—A. J. Roos, presi- 


dent, Diebold Safe & Lock Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


Three Verys 
Your magazine is very interesting, very 
educational, very valuable. You are surely 
doing a great service to the community.— 
Henry K. Harrison, Reading, Pa. 








USE G-E LIGHT METER TO MEASURE 
YOUR LIGHTING 

Office building managers and 

superintendents should have a 

G-E Light Meter. Measures light 

as simply as a thermometer meas- 

ures temperature. Only $11.50. 


BETTER LIGHTING HELPED RENT 
35,000 SQUARE FEET OF OFFICE SPACE 


says EARLE SHULTZ 
Manager, Marquette Building, Chicago 


Better lighting based on the science 
of seeing and combined with a new 
scheme of office wall decoration are 
largely responsible for renting 35,000 
square feet of office space in Chicago’s 
Marquette Building, according to 
Building Manager Earle Shultz. 

In analyzing ways to provide tenants 
with additional services having a dol- 
lars-and-cents effect on the operation 
of their business, Mr. Shultz discover- 


AVOID WASTING ELECTRICITY by insisting on 
Mazpa lamps made by G-E. Inferior bulbs 
often yield 30% less light than good lamps of 
equal wattage. Even a2% loss would be poor 


ed that the principal cause of normal 
personnel inefficiency was poor light- 
ing. Out of this study evolved the 
“Office of the Future”—scientifically 
lighted with indirect, high level, glare- 
less illumination of more than 20 foot- 
candles. This lighting makes every 
foot of space useful and attractive. 
For further details write to General 
Electric Company, Department 166, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Better lighting helps work go 
faster, easier, more efficiently 
in this “Office of the Futvre.” 





economy for the user of light at home or in 
business. The initials G-E on the end of every 
Mazpa lamp made by General Electric assures 
you of full lighting value for your money. 


GENERAL (3 ELECTRIC 
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Styled to Steal the Show! ...You know what happens 
when a beautiful and talented star appears on the stage. 
She steals the show! And that is what the new Chev- 


rolet with Diamond Crown Speedline Styling has done on 





the motor car stage this year. Outstandingly beautiful, 
styled to express youth and zest, it has won enthusiastic. 


preference as the smartest car in its price range. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE CAR—PRICED SO LOW 





NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE—NEW ALL-SILENT, ALL-STEEL BODIES—NEW DIAMOND CROWN SPEEDLINE 
STYLING — PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES—IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE*— SAFETY PLATE GLASS ALL AROUND — GENUINE 
FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION — SUPER-SAFE SHOCKPROOF STEERING*. *Knee-Action and Shockproof Steering on Master De Luxe models only. 
General Motors Instaliment Pian—monthly payments to suit your purse. CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICH. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


‘“‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING'"' 


PRIVATE reports intimate 
that Walter P. Chrysler con- 
templates building an impor- 
tant plant in Canada, not only 
to furnish that market with Plymouths but to supply all 
export demands. Have Lewis, his lieutenants and sit- 
down usurpers of American automobile factories stopped 
to consider that their highhanded, lawless action is cal- 
culated to divert all possible manufacturing operations 
across the Dominion border? Canadian labor, as here- 
tofore recorded, is law-abiding. Canada’s labor laws are 
not patterned after the ludicrously, viciously lop-sided 
Wagner Labor Law, which fastens responsibilities and 
penalties only on employers and gives unions carte 
blanche to do as they please. Nothing could be unfairer. 
Nothing could be more calculated to incite just such 
potential revolution as is being inflicted on this country. 
Nothing could brand Washington’s “statesmanship” more 
condemningly. 

Has President Roosevelt no intention of setting up 
more equitable scales of justice? 


Chrysler to build plant 
in Canada? 


* 

Rust destroys more ships than 
the roughest going. 

* 
WHO are chiefly responsible 
for current exhibitions of con- 
tempt for our courts? It may 
be that John L. Lewis and his 
henchmen and followers have been influenced in their 
disrespect for the courts by President Roosevelt’s atti- 
tude towards our highest tribunal of justice. President 
Roosevelt has made no attempt to disguise his deter- 


Who are responsible for 
contempt of courts? 


AN 


mination to make the United States Supreme Court 
subservient to his will, to render it impotent, to kill its 
freedom of action. When such is the attitude of the 
head of the nation, sworn to obey the Constitution and 
to enforce law and order, how-much condemnation can 
be justly heaped upon workers and their leaders when 
they flout the courts, when they ignore court decrees, 
when they take the law into their own hands? 

It is all very un-American, all very disturbing, all very 
disruptive. 

The end no mortal can foresee. 


: 1 


If you find your job has become easy 
—beware! Make it harder. 


* 

CANDIDATE Roosevelt cur- 
ried favor with Labor Leader 
John L. Lewis. The latter re- 
sponded most handsomely : He 
not only urged all his followers to vote for Mr. Roose- 
velt’s re-election, but also contributed half-a-million or 
more dollars—of wage-earners’ money—to the Roose- 
velt campaign. November 3 revealed that Lewis had 
backed the winner. 

What has happened since? 

First, the shrewd, ambitious, volcanic Lewis publicly 
informed—warned—President Roosevelt that he nat- 
urally counted upon him for wholehearted support of 
his plans to bring recalcitrant, non-unionized industries 
to their knees. Next, Lewis embarked upon a unioniza- 
tion campaign based largely on lawlessness. His follow- 
ers seized the property of others and refused to withdraw 
even when ordered to do so by the courts. The authori- 


lias Lewis put Roosevelt 
in a hole? 
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ties having submitted to such autocratic, un-American 
action, Lewis and his cohorts—quite naturally—felt em- 
boldened to go still farther along the path of illegality. 

President Roosevelt at this writing has not uttered one 
word of warning, not one word of protest. 

Does John L. Lewis have an understanding with the 
President of the United States, an understanding that 
the law will not be enforced against Candidate Roose- 
velt’s backers ¢ 

In short, has the belligerent, Napoleonic Lewis jockeyed 
America’s Chief Magistrate into an ignominious hole? 

Isn’t it an extraordinary situation, unique in this de- 
mocracy’s history? 

* 


Merit sooner or later is reflected 
on the payroll. 
* 


Taking things easy ultimately makes 
life hard. Go to it! 
* 


ORIGINALLY it was ex- 
plained that WPA was being 
organized to preserve the self- 
respect of workers, that hand- 
ing over a dole destroyed the self-respect of recipients. 
How has it worked out? One minister, wholly sym- 
pathetic with the unfortunate, declares that, after exten- 
sive observation, he has been forced to this conclusion : 
“WPA is nothing but subsidized dawdling.” He is sure 
that, instead of preserving men’s fitness to earn a living 
by rendering honest toil, WPA is doing the tragic op- 
posite. How does this match up with your own observa- 
tion and conclusions? 


Does WPA contribute to 
self-respect? 


* 


Picture to-day—and every day—as a new 
and thrilling adventure. 
* 


“Luck” comes from pluck—and plodding. 
* 


Employers developing I HAVE been greatly impressed 
ial uring many contacts lately with 
SOCia! Sense corporation executives and other 
employers by the evolution in 
their sense of social responsibility, particularly in regard 
to workers. Their new, broader attitude has been re- 
flected within the last few months by their dealings with 
labor problems. Never before have so many wage in- 
creases been voluntarily granted; never before were so 
many Christmas wage bonuses distributed ; never before 
were so many bars let down against conferring with 
union representatives. 

Said one nationally known executive of one of Ameri- 
ca’s very largest industrial enterprises: “I am not at all 
surprised over what labor leaders are now doing and 
demanding. We now recognize, even if we don’t like 
to admit it publicly, that industry as a whole has been 
guilty of thinking too much about profits and too little 
about our work people. If labor leaders don’t go alto- 
gether too far, I believe that the raising of wages and 
reasonable shortening of hours will prove a good thing 
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for the nation. As liberal purchasing power as possible 
must be distributed as widely as possible. Our corpora- 
tion some time ago decided to inaugurate a more gen- 
erous policy towards workers.” 

One industrialist who foresaw what was looming is 
Owen D. Young, head of General Electric. 


Nine years 
ago he publicly stated: 

We have been talking for a long time about capital as being 
the owner and labor as being a commodity. I hope we will come 
to the day when human beings who give their lives to the 
job—if you want to call that labor—will be the employer and 
capital will be the commodity which they buy for their own 
account. 

The profits should be distributed among the human beings 
devoting their lives to a business. They all should share re- 
gardless of the positions they happen to occupy for the moment. 

No man is wholly free until he is both politically and economi- 
cally free. No man with an inadequate wage is free. Business 
will not have accomplished its full service until it shall have 
provided the opportunity for all men to be economically free. 

Harmonious progress towards the betterment and the brother- 
hood of man is, or should be, the main objective of us all, 
whether we work mainly with our heads or our hands, handling 
mainly capital or handling other tools for the providing of man’s 
wants and the fulfilling of his aspirations. 


He was deluged with criticisms. Many men of af- 
fairs branded him a “Socialist.” When I recalled to him 
the other day that speech and asked him what he thought 
of current occurrences, he just smiled and remarked, 
“Surely you don’t think it is all a great surprise to me.” 

Happily, more and more of our responsible leaders 
are broadening in wisdom, in business statesmanship. 

This encourages the hope that these present labor 
thunderings may pass without rocking the nation. 


» 


An effective sales manager is a 
priceless national asset. 
Oo” 


Maybe you would like QUEER are the queries submitted 

to editors. If I were able to an- 

to answer swer correctly all fired at me, I 

would have to be an Encyclopedia 

One youthful reader—very modestly— 

wants replies to the following; he has “a small capital 
and desires to go into business for himself” : 


What business would be best to start in which has the brightest 
future outlook and holds the best chances for success? 

What are the best business methods and fundamentals for a 
young man to learn? 

What are the best ways and means of advertising a small busi- 
ness in order to cause the public to take notice? 

What are the best methods to hold a customer when one is 
contacted ? 

What part does psychology play in business? 

What are the best methods to choose and pick a good location? 

How may I choose and what are the things to consider in 
locations for starting a business? 


What part do show windows, etc., play in drawing trade and 
customers ? 


Britannica plus. 


He thoughtfully encloses a stamped envelope. 
Suppose you do the answering. I'll gladly supply a 
stamped envelope! 
* 
Crossing a prospect rarely puts 
across a sale. 
+ 


Unless you learn more every year, 
you'll earn less. 











Go cautiously for 
the present 


INFLATION, higher prices, a 
boom may be in the offing, as many 
predict. But Forges counsels con- 
servatism until existing disturbing 


clouds lift. There may be a return to sanity, to orderli- 





until the atmosphere clears. Much might be lost by 
acting rashly. 
This does not seem a time to over-expand, to over- 
extend either in business or in security commitments. 
“Watchful waiting” is recommended. 








ness, to Americanism; or there may not. Inflation may 


become rampant; or it may not. Labor disputes may 


be settled reasonably; or they may not. 
Little is likely to be lost by proceeding cautiously 


x 


Depend not upon politicians for comfort 
in your old age, but upon your own 
exertions and economy. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


SCORE one for engineers! 

The new president of Consolidated 
Edison Company, New York City’s 
utility giant, is Ralph H. Tapscott, 
B.S. in electrical engineering. 

But, like most engineers who at- 
tain important presidencies, he is 
more than a slide-rule technician. 

He is very human, fond of the out- 
of-doors, keenly interested in teaching 
young men how to shoot straight. 

A native of Brooklyn (51), he 
joined General Electric after graduat- 
ing from Union College. His duties 
brought him into contact with New 
York City utility officials. New York 
Edison annexed him. Promotion fol- 
lowed promotion. Until now he gains 
the presidency. 

He combines theory with practi- 
cality, scholarship with realism. 

Alert, active, medium in height and 
weight, he thinks and moves quickly, 
wastes few words, always talks to 
the point. He enjoys lecturing to 
university engineering students. Off 
duty, his main hobby is gardening. 
At his Adirondacks camp, he enjoys 
long walks with his family, riding, 
fishing and exploring the northern 
woods. 

Fellow-engineers have honored him 
by electing him to high office in their 
societies. 

The prospect is that more and more 
large-scale utility and industrial en- 
terprises will hereafter be headed by 
men possessing the exact, precise, 
practical knowledge of engineers, sup- 
plemented by heart qualities, by un- 
derstanding of and sympathy with 
human beings, employees and custom- 
ers and the public. 

Tapscott is an ideal example. 


DAN WILLARD, 76-year-old 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, who has been conspicuously 
successful in making friends with his 
workers, has postulated this 11th 
Commandment: “Put yourself in the 
other fellow’s place.” 


CONGRATULATIONS to E. C. 
Faustmann on his wonderful rejuve- 





RALPH H. TAPSCOTT 





GEORGE H. HOUSTON 


nation of Royal Typewriter sales and 
profits. 


MESSINESS in a plant always 
suggests messy management. 

Well-run establishments are almost 
invariably well-kept. A Fores editor, 
just returned from a visit to the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works in 
Philadelphia, reports: 

George H. Houston is a conspicu- 
ously efficient “housekeeper.” He is 
almost a fanatic on keeping his tre- 
mendous plant spic and span—be- 
cause he is convinced it pays, not 
only in dollars and cents, but in de- 
veloping a sense of pride in the works 


and in the quality of the work turned 
out. 

One illustration of the effect pro- 
duced: A New York business man 
inspected the huge building, with its 
clean-swept concrete floors, where 
locomotives are assembled—a _build- 
ing which might be expected to be 
cluttered with dirt, dust, grime and 
spare parts. When he got to the end 
of a cigarette, instead of throwing it 
on the floor, he asked his guide where 
he could throw the butt: He never 
thought of crushing it under his 
foot. 

How big the job of conducting effi- 
cient housekeeping in the huge Eddy- 
stone plant is may be gathered from 
the fact that there are 90 buildings, 
591 acres of ground, 108 acres of 
floor space, 26 miles of track. 

Believe it or not, there are 1,100,- 
000 individual panes of glass in the 
buildings. The visitor cannot find one 
single broken pane. This was true 
even in the darkest days of the de- 
pression, when little work was going 
through. 

When I questioned Mr. Houston, 
his comment was: “Good housekeep- 
ing pays. Put everything in ship- 
shape order in plants and yards, and 
they automatically produce their own 
order. Orderliness is conducive to 
efficiency, to pride in the works and 


pride in workmanship. Sloppiness 
isn’t.” 


WILL John L. Lewis become 
drunk by an overwhelming sense of 
his own power and importance? 


ALL too tardily corporation heads 
and directors are realizing the impor- 
tance of placing a top-notch executive 
in charge of all matters dealing with 
personnel. 


MADAME PERKINS is proving 
a round peg in a square hole. 


MUSSOLINI has frequently been 
cartooned as occupying every seat 
around his cabinet table. Is Roose- 
velt courting similar cartoons? 
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What Workers Think 
of the Boss 


Prize Winners in the Forbes Contest on 
“Why | Like to Work for My Company” are: 


FIRST PRIZE, $250: 


LUCILE L’ HOMMEDIEU 
Receptionist 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


THE FORBES MAGAZINE CUP: 


To the employer of the winner, 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 


SECOND PRIZE, $150: 
JAcoB YAVITCH 
Machinist 
American Locomotive Co. 


THIRD PRIZE, $50 EACH 
(Tie, Duplicate Awards) : 
R. O. Cox 
Gas measurement clerk 
Lone Star Gas Corp. 
WALTER J. HELD 


Sales development specialist 
Standard Oil Co. of California 


HONORABLE MENTION: 
RALPH E. BROYLES 
Country salesman 


Graybar Electric Co. 
JACK CURRIE 
Clerk 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
DONALD MACDONALD 
Clerk 
Swift & Co. 


LEWIS R. MORTON 
Inventory assistant 


Brooklyn Edison Co. 
Mary V. NEFF 


Sales assistant 


Marshall Field & Co. 
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ITH smiles of satisfaction, in 

mid-March the three judges of 

Forses contest on “Why I Like 
to Work for My Company” laid 
down the last of the 758 papers which 
were entered, and declared that 
Lucile L’Hommedieu, receptionist in 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company’s East Pittsburgh 
office, was the winner. 

But choosing the winner had been 
a difficult task. The quality of the 
entries was exceedingly high—so high 
that a duplicate third prize was 
awarded, and a list of honorable 
mentions was included by unanimous 
vote of the judges as a tribute to the 
excellence of other entries which 
failed to win by narrow margins. 

Outside of the uniformly high 
quality of the papers, the most strik- 
ing result of the contest was the gen- 
eral agreement among employees as 
to just why they like to work for 
their companies. The table on the 
opposite page demonstrates this: 
While “Security” in one form or an- 
other ranks first, as expected, the 
next three reasons run close behind. 
Not until the factor of working con- 
ditions is reached is there any really 
significant gap in relative ranking. 

Another interesting fact which the 
contest papers reveal is the impor- 
tance of the boss’ personality, 
whether the word “boss” means a 
foreman, a superintendent or the 
president himself. The personality of 
the boss is the vital factor in classi- 
fications 4 and 5, which crowd the 
three classifications ranking above 
them very closely. 

It is also significant that factors 
which are important in most well- 
rounded personnel programs rank 
high with employees—such company 
activities as insurance and savings 
plans, pensions, training, medical 
treatment, company services for em- 
ployees, and so on. This is clear 
evidence that enlightened, systematic 
industrial-relations programs meet 
with employees’ approval, increase 
their satisfaction in their jobs, and 
therefore pay employers who insti- 
tute them. 

A few days after the contest was 
announced last Fall, papers began to 
flood in from all over the nation— 
from Texas and Minnesota, from 
California and Massachusetts, and 
from most of the states between. 
Entries came from men and women 
workers; from employees who had 
worked for their companies a few 
months and from others who had 
been with their companies fifty years 
and more ; from employees of electric- 
light companies, railroads, undertak- 
ing establishments, insurance com- 
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D. Charles Nelson 


The Judges, two famed industrial-relations experts and an industrial-relations-minded publisher, finish their long task. Left to right: 
Professor C. Canby Balderston, University of Pennsylvania; B. C. Forbes; Ordway Tead, Editor of Business Books, Harper & Brothers 


panies, restaurants, department 
stores, meat-packing plants, gas com- 
panies, locomotive works, electrical- 
equipment manufacturers, automobile 
makers and dealers, steel companies, 
chemical producers, oil refiners, elec- 
trical distributors, cross-roads coun- 
try stores, express companies, store 
delivery systems, and just about any 
other kind of company which can 
be named. 

Clerks, salesmen, steel workers, 
tomb-carvers, Pullman porters, shear- 
cutters, tube-turners, wire-weavers, 
janitors, full-fashioned hosiery leg- 
gers, blacksmiths, delivery-truck driv- 
ers, stenographers, locomotive engi- 
neers, expressmen, even grave-dig- 
gers, wrote contest papers. 

One “courthouse engineer” wrote 
that he likes his job because he comes 
in contact with every man, woman, 
and child in the county, for, he said, 
“they come to the Courthouse to vote, 
to pay their taxes, to aitend court, 
and for many other reasons.” A 
chemist in a large southern corpora- 
tion concluded his paper with “I only 
hope that when our president reads 
this he won’t decide that maybe, since 
I like it so well, I ought to pay him 
for the privilege—instead of him pay- 
ing me.” A stenographer concluded 
her praise of her company with “My 
ambition has become stilled by the 
soporific influence of kindness, re- 
spect, and security connected with my 
present position.” 

A locomotive engineer expresses 
satisfaction with his job simply by 
saying, “I like my work as engineer 
for it is human nature to like to 
go places—and I am always going 
somewhere!” An expressman an- 
swers the contest question with, “My 


own answer to the question is that 
I have a fine chance to make friends 
both for myself and especially for the 
company that employs me.” A time- 
keeper in a large steel corporation 
candidly admits that the reason he 
likes to work for his company is “Just 
to get my pay.” 

A section foreman likes his job, 
but confides that he has “been dis- 





Why Employees Like to Work 
For Their Companies 


Below are the leading reasons why 
employees like to work for their 
companies, as revealed in the 758 
papers entered in the FORBES Con- 
test. Figures refer to the per cent. 
of total entrants who mentioned the 
specific reason: 


1. Job security, insurance and sav- 
ings plans, pensions —90% 


2. Opportunity for advancement, 
training, education — 89% 


3. Medical treatment, cafeteria, re- 
creation, etc. — 87% 


4. Pride in company, admiration 
for boss — 82%, 


5. Personal help and attention from 
boss, congeniality — 71% 


6. Wages, bonuses — 69%, 
7. Working conditions — 43%, 


8. Employee-representation plans — 
35% 


9. Chance to show individuality, re- 
sponsibility — 30% 

10. Vacations with pay — 23% 

11. Hours of work— 15% 

12. Pride in work— 12% 











’ 


charged four times,” explaining “but 
three of the times was a misunder- 
standing.” A young lady in a public- 
utility company reveals her feeling 
for her job: “I’m proud to be a chor- 
ine in the most dramatic production 
ever staged—‘The Business World of 
To-day,’ starring ‘My Company.’ ” 

One Southern secretary has an em- 
ployer who is president of both a 
funeral home and a life-insurance 
company. A Chicago cab driver likes 
his work because it is “an interest- 
ing and profitable hobby.” He reads 
the papers from front to back, and 
keeps a careful file of events and 
activities in the city. As a result, 
he knows where to go for fares and 
when to get there. 

A Tennessee salesman prides him- 
self in being ‘“‘a peddler” and likes 
to work for “a benevolent, paternal- 
istic, lovable despot.” A loyal sta- 
tion agent in Georgia cites 23 reasons 
why he likes to work for his com- 
pany ; 22 of them describe the services 
of his company to the nation. 

From Pennsylvania, an engineer 
reveals that he has enjoyed working 
for his company more during the 
ten years he has been with it than 
he did during the previous ten years 
when he was in business for himself, 
“although I made more money when 
I was in business for myself,” he 
concludes. 

A clerk in a large wholesale house 
claims that his company does not 
adjust disputes and_ grievances. 
“There aren’t any,” he explains. A 
Texas bookkeeper carefully describes 
the manner in which a “possum sup- 
per” is cooked and served. His com- 
pany serves these dinners to em- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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How to Buy Air Conditioning 


Edwin Laird Cady 


HE preliminary survey .is the 
T aspirin of air conditioning. 

In fact, it’s more than that. As- 
pirin only relieves headaches ; the pre- 
liminary survey prevents headaches— 
at least, the kind of headache which 
comes from buying the wrong type of 
air-conditioning equipment. 

For if the buyer first makes sure 
what he wants from air conditioning, 
he will get it. But if he doesn’t, he 
may not. 

Bids for air conditioning a small 
city bank, for example, ranged from 
$3,500 to $10,000; for a small group 
of new homes, from $350 to $900 
each; for a restaurant, from $12,500 
to $25,000. All these bids came from 
highly responsible companies. 

Furthermore, successful jobs are 
done at high, medium and low prices ; 
so-are the very rare failures—which 
adds to the puzzle of the variations in 
bidding..and- the problem of picking 
out the right buys. 

What is the reason for these varia- 
tions? 

Informed and experienced authori- 
ties agree that this is it: Engineers 
and contractors have to do too much 
guessing about what buyers really 
want. If all the bidders on a job are 
responsible, then the high ones prob- 
ably guessed that the buyers want 
more capacity or thoroughness. 


“Whys” for Buying 


One outstanding architectural en- 
gineer sums the matter up for buyers 
of air conditioning when he advises: 

“Find out why air conditioning is 
wanted, how much of it is wanted, 
and what kind is wanted. Deal only 
with responsible equipment makers 
and contractors, but make them help 
find out what is really wanted. Air 
conditioning usually wins or loses tts 
values in the surveys that precede its 
installation.” 

The “whys” for wanting air condi- 
tioning are, in long words: Psycho- 
logical, Emulative, Mechanical, Mer- 
chandising and Physiological. In 
short words, they are: Comfort, 
Style, Work, Sales and Health. 

Comfort is an important factor in 
all installations ; style is added to busi- 
ness places and homes alike; work is 
improved when materials, machines 
and personnel are in controlled condi- 
tions; sales are increased through 
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both comfort and stylishness; and 
health is gained and protected. Such 
are the gains from air conditioning, 
the “whys” for using it. 

As for “how much and what kind” 
of air conditioning is wanted, this au- 
thority explains: “By definition, air 
conditioning is the simultaneous con- 
trol of all nine (or at least of the first 
four) of temperature, humidity, air 


motion, distribution, dust, bacteria, - 


odors, toxic gases and ionization. The 
immediate objectives may call for 
more control of one of these than an- 
other. And the means of control must 
apply what is available and economi- 
cal to what is needed.” 


When Are People Comfortable? 


Other authorities 
agree with this view. 

The bids on air-conditioning equip- 
ment vary widely because the sellers’ 
guesses as to what buyers want vary 
widely. And the guesses are so wide 
of the mark because the objectives of 
air conditioning are comparative. 

Comfort, the commonest objective, 
is especially a relative matter. A 
draughty shanty will seem comfort- 
able to a man coming in from a bliz- 
zard, but not to a woman coming in 
from a ballroom. 

Because comfort is so relative a 
matter, the air-conditioning industry 
has spent at least $10,000,000 in re- 
search just to find out why and when 
people are comfortable. 

Case histories have been studied. 
Healthy young stooges have been ex- 
posed to wide varieties of tempera- 
ture, humidity and air movement. For 
fifteen years a standard comfort zone 
measured by definite proportions of 
those three elements, has proved it- 
self practical in service. The same 
theoretical degree of comfort or “ef- 
fective temperature” may be obtained 
by many different combinations of 
the elements, and is therefore attain- 
able by the use of many kinds of 
equipment. 

And the research still goes on. 
Right now one school of thought 
sticks to the accepted comfort zone. 
Another uses more human guinea 
pigs to prove that humidity may make 
little difference in comfort if dry-bulb 
temperature is kept close enough to 
70. A third feels that Summer tem- 
perature can go as high as it pleases 
if humidity is held down. 

But authorities seem to agree that 


substantially 


it is impractical to expect much of any 
comfort guarantee unless the job is 
preceded by an agreement on what 
conditions are to be considered com- 
fortable. That agreement should re- 
sult from a survey of the job, to be 
performed by the buyer, his engineer 
(if the job is big enough to afford 
one), the contractor or the equipment 
salesman, all working together. 

Cities like Chicago and Buffalo have 
city standards for air-conditioning 
comfort and a joint committee of the 
American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers and the Ameri- 
can Society of Refrigerating Engi- 
neers is working on a national one. 
But no standard will relieve buyers 
of the obligation to think. 

A woman in a small city bought 
air conditioning for “style” reasons, 
but ran into trouble because she failed 
to make her real desires clear to the 
contractor who installed it. 

She let the local contractors make 
their own surveys—just threw open 
her door and let them come in and 
look around. Bids ranged from 
$4,500 to $11,000; for $6,500 she 
bought a job that worked very well 
for her family and servants. 

Then she chose an extra torrid and 
humid night to show her air-condi- 
tioning system off to her friends. They 
were pleasantly shocked by the cool- 
ness, and in the usual fifteen minutes 
were quite comfortable. But when 
they all got up to dance, their bodies 
started to give off about 17 BTU per 
minute each instead of the normal 
seven or so, the windows had to be 
opened, and several guests who 
stepped outside to cool off suffered 
from heat shock until normal perspir- 
ation was restored. 

The hostess complained to the con- 
tractor. The result was that he sold 
her auxiliary dehumidification units 
and showed her how to arrange fans 
so the system would take care of danc- 
ing parties in its stride. 


A Costly Feud! 


In another case, an installation 
made for “work” reasons ran up a 
fearful operating cost until gumshoe 
sleuthing uncovered the factor which 
the original survey had missed. 

In the bank where this occurred, 
there was a long-standing feud be- 
tween the window-uppers and the 
window-downers, the fan-onners and 
the fan-offers, and their kinfolk. 

The window-uppers would sneak 
one open, then “circulate the fresh 
air” by starting a fan, which blew hot 
street air right into the room-exhaust 
duct. This deceived the system into 
using extra power to pour niagaras of 
icy air over the mid-room stenogra- 
phers. There were loud howls for 














Why buy air conditioning? 
Here’s why: For larger sales 
(in mass-selling as well as 
exclusive establishments); for 
more comfort; for better 
health; for style; and for 
more and better work from 
men, machinery and materials 
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Photographs: Top, left to 
right — York Ice Machinery 
Corp., Carrier Corp., General 
Electric Co. Center, left to 
right — Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., B. F. 
Sturtevant . Co. Below :— 
Frigidaire Div., General Motors 
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blankets and a general uproar broke. 


A portable air-speed indicator 
showed that there really were “dead 
spots” of very little air movement 
where the window-uppers sat. It was 
used to show them that an ordinary 
fan has an air speed at its face of 
around 1,200 feet per minute. They 
themselves measured air speeds, and 
agreed to leave the windows closed if 
provided with an average air motion 


of 60 feet per minute. When this 
was done, costs went down and satis- 
faction went up. 

When health is a reason for air 
conditioning—if there are sick people, 
invalids or hay-fever sufferers to con- 
sider—the final plan should set aside 
certain rooms so that air which is to 
have minimum motion can be special- 
ly filtered. Quiet, clean air helps sick 
people. And the sick-room needs 





minimum air motion because air 
mixes easily with dusts and odors 
and stays mixed. 

A survey of the sales reasons for 
buying air conditioning helped a res- 
taurant owner to make more money 
from it. 

The conditioned air in his place 
had always been clean, nearly odor- 
less, quiet, and nicely cool. Patrons 
therefore came in, got comfortable, 





SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO BUY AIR CONDITIONING 


Here are pointers on some of the more important things the buyer should think about before he buys. 





1. ALL BUYERS should think about: 


Precisely why they want air conditioning—for more com- 
fort; for more and better work from employees, machines, 
and processes; for style reasons; for increased sales; for 


better health and general all-around wellbeing. 
The reputation, responsibility and integrity of equipment 
manufacturers and the contractor. 


2. LARGE BUYERS (factories, hotels, department stores, etc.) should think about: 


Whether the building is to be used partly as a sales tool 
or show place. 

Permissible rates of air-temperature changes in degrees 
per hour. 

Precision machinery affected. 

Personnel efficiency and morale effects. 

Skilled-labor problems affected. 

When work can be done. 

Insulation, wiring and structural changes needed. 

Local laws, costs and availabilities of water supplies and 
disposal. 

Possible fire hazards and compliance with fire codes. 

Permissible speeds and directions of air travel. 


Sources and problems of vibration and noise. 

Possibilities of more effective loading of heat and power 
sources. 

Possibilities of profitable changes in heat and power sources. 

Uses of salvaged heat. 

Flexibility and adaptability of planned air-conditioning 
system. 

Basis of wages and incentives for system operating force. 

Probable future changes in degree of local air pollution. 

Costing basis. 

Investment basis and value of job. 

Also the appropriate factors listed under Middle-Range 
Buyers. 


3. MIDDLE-RANGE BUYERS (stores, medium-sized business places) should think about: 


Costing basis of proposed system—per customer, patron, 
employee hour, sale, cash-register entry, etc. 

Kinds of customers—men, women, income group, etc. 

At what hours, days and seasons peak loads occur. 

How long visitors or patrons will remain on the average. 

Actual (not theoretical) rental value of space used. 

How much work employees will be doing at peak periods. 


How often and how much doors will be open. 

Possibility of change to higher-wattage lighting. 

What excess-heat and odor rooms exist. 

How adequately walls and ceilings are insulated. 

What the wiring plan is. 

What other changes will be made when air conditioning 
is installed. 


4, SMALL BUYERS (individual offices and homes) should think about: 


Whether the place to be air-conditioned will be used to 
entertain business guests or otherwise used as a sales tool. 

Whether the buyer will run the system or the system must 
run itself. 

Extent of use of electric fans in Summer. 

How humidity is supplied for Winter heating, and how 
much humidity is supplied. 

Age, sex and general living habits of the people who will 
live with the system. 

Personal experience with air conditioning in other installa- 
tions. 

Extent and type of entertaining to be done. 

In what way and how much each room is used. 

Changes which wili be made in living habits after system 
has been installed. 

Year-around ventilation in the place to be air-conditioned— 
open fire-places, stack draft or electric-motored kitchen 
ventilators, etc. 


Colds susceptibles, sufferers from hay fever and other vic- 
tims of illness who will be affected. 

Probable method of paying for the system—cash, bank 
loan, finance company. 

Physical or structural changes to be made when the system 
is installed. : 

How the proposed system will achieve the comfort zone— 
perfect adjustability to desired balance; more cooling or 
heating with less humidity control; more humidity control 
with less cooling or heating; or dependence on air motion. 

How the proposed job checks with local or national official 
standards. 

Changes needed in wiring; sealing of doors and windows; 
roof, ceiling or wall insulation. 

Performance bond to be given. 

Effect on power and fuel bills. 


Ease with which system can be augmented, modernized or 
changed for changing needs. 
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ordered a little, sat long, smoked and 

talked. : 
He changed his system to clean 

even more air, but to cool and de- 


humidify it correspondingly less, 
Then air speeds were stepped up to 
almost “blow their hair off.” Now 
patrons are invigorated, eat more, 
and have stopped the unprofitable 
lingering. 

Air-conditioning surveys must con- 
sider many seemingly minor points 
if they are to deliver the best for the 
least—such points as, for example, 
the fact that people over forty usually 
like more heat than youngsters. 

To meet varying conditions, and to 
provide economy of costs and space 
usage with adaptability, the surveys 
can consider infinite varieties of sys- 
tems. There are “central” systems 
with everything but ducts and grilles 
in operating rooms; “hook on” sys- 
tems in which auxiliary units are 
added to central systems as needed; 
and “package unit” systems in which 
each room or space is handled by one 
individual unit which is simply 
plugged into the electrical circuit. 

The surveys must foresee the needs 
for adaptability. The system which is 
very nearly the biggest in the world 
under a single roof is right now 
putting in supplementary plants for 
restaurant peak loads, switching to 
variable-speed motors with more con- 
trols of fans, installing reheaters in 
the ducts leading to some of the 
women’s stores, installing package 
units for extra cooling in stores where 
modernistic lighting has increased the 
heat load and in one building making 
available chilled water circulating in 
pipes to which such “hook on” units 
as radiators with fans blowing 
through them may be attached. 

Perhaps the most common change 
in air-conditioning operation is to- 
ward more dehumidification. For 
aside from its effect on comfort, mois- 
ture has the bad habit of finding cold 
spots, settling in them and causing 
damage from mold and rot. Conduits 
and other cold passages will “breathe” 
moisture and condense it. Some large 
old-style theatres are replacing miles 
of wiring which has been ruined in 
this way. 

Another point in planning for air 
conditioning is to make the outgoing 
air do all the work it can. When, for 
example, exhausts from other rooms 
are discharged into such “odor spots” 
as kitchens, smoking rooms, dens or 
chemical laboratories, the air can be 
kept odor-free at minimum condition- 
ing cost. 

_The preliminary survey for air con- 
ditioning must anticipate impending 
changes in the conditions which it 








Medium-Sized Department Store: 

_ We would rebuild our central system 
into a modified hook-on type, then 
use more individualized combinations 
of units for different departments. 


Dentist: 

I bought my $300 package unit be- 
cause my hay fever kept me from 
practicing during the season. Now I 
want a large unit so the waiting room 
can be cooled to get the patients set 
for the operating room. I find, inci- 
dentally, that it increases my _ chil- 
dren’s practice even more than that 
among adults. 


Four-Color-Process Printer: 

We did not realize how much it would 
increase our overall production speed, 
and we put in too little capacity. We 
want more for more paper-storage 
room. 


Textile Mill: 

We would use more roof and wall 
insulation. Our process needs force 
us to keep our air humid. With more 
insulation it would be easy to keep 
things cool enough so the Summer 
humidity would not bother the 
workers. 


Advertising Agency: 

Complete air conditioning cost us too 
much. Our future offices will have 
cooled filtered air in Summer and 
warmed filtered air in Winter. 


Large Department Store: 

We would forget our subservience to 
the “big wide open spaces” idea, and 
zone some of our store with glass so 





“If We Bought Air Conditioning Again” 


we could keep different effective tem- 
peratures in different departments. 


Machinery Manufacturer: 

We would exhaust more fumes, fogs, 
dusts, etc., from directly over the 
working areas of the machines, and 
combine air evacuation with chip and 
grit collection and scavenging to a 
greater extent than we do now. 


Restaurant: 

We would arrange for more positive 
pressures in our dining rooms, more 
negative in our kitchens, and thus 
make the air that cools the patrons 
give the cooks: more comfort, too. 


Spray-Painting Shop: 

We would set up to recover more 
of the waste products in our exhausts, 
and gain their salvage values while 
stopping neighborhood complaints 
about polluted air, all without adding 
to the operating costs of our system. 


Home Owner: 

I would zone my home so more of the 
Summer playing and living is done in 
the cool basement, then cool the other 


rooms only for the occasions when 
they are to be specially used. 


Large Store & Office Building: 

We would split our central system 
into three parts: One for the rooms 
having heavy sun loads, the second 
for those having heavy all-day and 
evening heat loads from indirect light- 
ing systems, and the third for ordi- 
nary load conditions. We find that the 
three kinds of load need different sys- 
tems of peculiar characteristics and 
economies. 








must meet. Increased air pollution, 
for example, can be forecast by de- 
termining the probability of increased 
building in the neighborhood and in- 
creased industrial activity. 

Changes in the amount of water 
used by air-conditioning equipment 
are either legally demanded now, or 
soon will be. In Chicago, air-condi- 
tioning drainage threatens to over- 
load the sewers, and in Lincoln, Neb., 
the water supply is suspected of being 
overtaxed to the point of fire hazard. 
More water must be recovered and 
re-used than in the past. Therefore, 
surveys must pay greater attention to 
acid pollutions, corrodibilities, special 
paints, water treatments, heat-trans- 
fer qualities, and salvage values of 
low-temperature waste heat. 

The surveys must also consider 
sources of heat and power. For new 
economies are being created in the 
competitive struggle between the fuels 
(Forses, Jan. 1, p. 16) and air 


conditioning must take full advantage 
of them. The amount of power used 
per typical job in any price class is 
steadily increasing. 

On big jobs it is well to let the 
engineers of the local utilities check 
over the survey. Failure to do so has 
caused expensive heat and power 
troubles in the past. 

When air conditioning is bought 
for “sales” reasons, many experienced 
users feel that buying on the basis of 
costs per ton of refrigeration, cost per 
cubic foot of room area, and the like, 
should be avoided. They prefer cost 
per employee hour ; or per customer, 
patron, guest, cash-register entry, or 
some other standard which is closely 
geared to their profits. 

When a factory is to be air con- 
ditioned for better control of materials 
or machines, the survey is at the same 
time the most detailed and the easiest 
to make. Heat sources must be found 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Photographs for Forbes by Robin Carson 
“How much can we sell?” Collins and two colleagues examine a new line of glassware 


Kenneth Collins: 
Anthropology to Advertising 


(“Let's tone down that ad”) Third of a New Series on America’s Master Salesmen 





C. D. Frazer ness. And, in Collins’ opinion, some 


7 of them had gone too far. He believed 
FEW years ago, this phrase be- there had been too much overstate- 
gan to leap from the pages of ment, too much misrepresentation. A 


every New York newspaper: lot of good customers had been done 
“GIMBELS TELLS THE TRUTH.” in the eye. 
It was a spectacular campaign. And Considering this his main chance, 


it was directed by one of the most Collins determined upon a direct, 
spectacular men in the merchandising _ psychological attack—a “Truth” cam- 
field—Kenneth Collins. paign. 

When Collins took over Gimbels’ One of the first advertisements he 
advertising early in 1933, he was _ ran carried the headline, “We’ve Told 
faced with a brain-twisting problem. ‘Commercial Truths’ Long Enough.” 
All department-store trade was right Beneath this was a concise editorial r 
0 —_—er on bottom but, to make matters worse, stating that “every Gimbel executive 

sean cee bs Gimbels had fallen far behind its com- is held strictly accountable for the 
petitors and wasn’t even getting its whole truth.” Admitting that the 
share. It was a time for strong rem- company previously had fallen into 
edy. the fault of dwelling only upon flat- 

Collins is noted for his ability to tering facts, the editorial announced a 
make advertising talk. His advertise- new policy—a policy of giving all the 
ments don’t describe; they take you facts. 
by the arm and discuss. This indi- To develop this theme, Collins 
cates—rightly—that Collins has an went in for understatement on a broad 
unerring knowledge of human nature. scale. Many of Gimbels’ advertise- 
He is a man given to reflection—a ments actually ran down the merchan- 
bemused spectator of the world at dise. If chintz drapes were being 
large, with a knack of acting upon offered at a low price, the copy would 
what he sees. say: “Of course, this is not long 

In 1933, both manufacturers and wearing material. The colors will 
merchants were floundering around in probably fade after a year or so, but 
the deepest part of the depression. you'll be tired of them then, anyhow, 
“So why be solemn about selling?” Everybody was screaming for busi- so why spend a lot of money ?” That 
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... AND IN CONCLUSION 
1 AM HAPPY TO REPORT 
THAT, SINCE ADOPTING 
THESE TWO CITIES SERVICE 
‘FEATURES, OUR MAINTE- 
NANCE COSTS HAVE BEEN 
REDUCED 227 





LET THESE 2 EXCLUSIVE CITIES SERVICE 
FEATURES DO THE SAME FOR YOU!.. 


As they have done for more than 5000 others 





1—POWER PROVER SERVICE 


An exclusive Cities Service service. In 30 
seconds, the Power Prover will show you 
exactly how much gasolene and power any 
one of the vehicles in your fleet is wasting. 
Through the use of exclusive, patented tuning 
tools and precision instruments this unneces- 
sary waste is immediately 


2—RIDE PROVER SERVICE 
AND TROJAN LUBRICANTS 


The Ride Prover ... developed by Cities Ser- 
vice experts ...is the toughest, sturdiest, most 
powerful grease gun ever built. Powerful 
enough to shoot grease through a solid block 
of wood—leaves no bare spots to develop fric- 
tion and wear. This gun was perfected to pump 





eliminated. Asa result, you 
may save up to 30% of the 
gasolene and oil you now 
use. And your fleet will 
operate far more efficiently. 


Don’t wait .. 





. Start cutting your 
fleet’s operating and maintenance 
costs at once ... add the savings to 
your profits. Write, wire or tele- 
phone Cities Service,60 Wall Street, 
New York, for more details. 


the newly developed Cities 
Service Trojan Lubricants... 
tenacious, shock-resisting 
greases—the finest heavy- 
duty chassis lubrication 
money can buy. 








RADIO CONCERTS .. . every Friday evening 8 P.M. (E. S. T.) 
WEAF and 43 associated N. B. C. stations 


CITIES SERVICE OILS & GASOLENES 
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was the tenor of the whole campaign. 

The policy attracted widespread in- 
terest and, according to the sales rec- 
ords, begot action. Once it was in 
full swing, Collins took a breather 
and had a look around. 

He realized that the main problem 
was still unsolved. The “Truth” cam- 
paign had won attention, it was stim- 
ulating sales, but you can’t keep a 
store filled forever with one idea. 
Collins felt that Gimbels had to direct 
its appeal to new and greater markets. 

And, in his code, trade is where 
you find it. “Too many people are 
eager to do business with their own 
friends,” he declares. 

The most impressive development 
he could see was the rapid expansion 
taking place in the low-priced field. 

Collins decided to put. Gimbels 
squarely into that kind of business, 
to make it a popular-priced store han- 
dling huge quantities of merchandise. 
Let somebody else talk to the mil- 
lionaires. He needed people who 
were buying in carload lots. 

The next question was—how to 
put this across. 

“In present-day merchandising, it’s 
absolutely essential to groove your 
business to a market and stay with 
it,” Collins points out. “But you also 
have to let people know that’s the 
type of store you run. It’s human 
nature to categorize. Mentally, a cus- 
tomer sums up an establishment in 
a few simple words.” 

To express the spirit of the new 





“Bargain sale!” is the keynote of Collins’ bid for new Gimbel customers. 
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Gimbels, Collins chose the words 
“bargain sale.” They implied every- 
thing he wanted to impress on the 
public mind—big quantities of mer- 
chandise, low prices, and so forth. 

The first step, naturally, was to 
stage the great bargain sales. The 
second was to publicize them. And 
the advertising that Gimbels has in- 
augurated is a tribute to Collins’ tech- 
nique. For, in every advertisement, 
he captures the fundamental feeling 
of a sale—the feeling of excitement. 
Each ad has a nervous, feverish look. 
In each one, the words nip right 
along, tumbling over one another’s 
heels in rapid tempo. As someone 
described it, “Gimbels’ advertising 
froths at the mouth.” 


Wild-Eyed Customers Pile In 


As a result of this plan, Collins 
has since had the disquieting experi- 
ence of being knocked down in his 
own store by a sudden onrush of 
wild-eyed feminine customers. Gim- 
bels’ sales are quite a sight to see. 

In all his promotion, Collins has 
been careful to emphasize the point 
that, as far as women’s clothes are 
concerned, Gimbels doesn’t originate 
fashions. That’s for the Fifth Avenue 
shops. But Gimbels does follow fash- 
ions and follows them very quickly. 
Which is all his customers want and 
he knows it. 

Furthermore, it is like Collins to 
emphasize a point of weakness. Un- 
derstatement is characteristic of him. 





“If advertising is to talk,” he ex- 
plains, “it must say the things that 
people really do say. And in almost 
every conversation, the speaker bends 
over backwards to make his state- 
ments sound credible. 

“For example, suppose I ask you 
the name of a good tailor. You will 
tell me that So-and-So is first-rate. 
But, somewhere in the description, 
you will deliberately warn me that 
he charges a little more than most 
tailors, or that he takes more time 
to make a suit. By pointing out the 
flaw or disadvantage, you expect to 
make the claim of excellence more 
believable. And you do.” - 

Humor is an equally vital factor, 
according to Collins. To make ad- 
vertising talk, give it the light touch. 
And this is the faculty for which he 
is probably most famous. 

Collins has only one restriction: 
Don’t be funny about things that cus- 
tomers must have. For instance, 
never wisecrack about a refrigerator. 
If the product doesn’t work properly, 
the baby’s milk may go sour and the 
family’s food may spoil. In cases like 
these, tell a straightforward story, 
treat the whole matter seriously. 

But, generally speaking, the buying 
of goods is not a life-or-death affair. 
Why be solemn about it? 

Now, to get down to our muttons, 
here is what has happened at Gimbel 
Brothers since Collins joined the or- 
ganization. Total sales for the com- 

(Continued on page 38) 


And he packs ‘em in with it 














ihe 
Kose Fetal a & Cup 








Remember the old legend of the gracious host who offered 
his guest a cup filled to the brim? And then on the top he 
dropped a rose petal—the final token of consideration. 


‘ioe the reach of many a man is a“cup” 


brimful of future security for his wife 
and children, should anything happen to him. 
And in addition to that full measure of protec- 
tion for them, the “rose petal” on top pledges 
future comforts for himself at retirement age. 


In step with other modern advances, life insur- 
ance has found ways and means to include 
many kinds of financial protection in a Life 
Insurance Program and even in a single policy. 


Security for a man’s wife and children is usu- 
ally his first consideration. But the majority 
of the men who read this advertisement will 
reach 60, if they have not done so already, and 
will need an income at retirement age. The 





; 4 . ai ‘ Without obligation on my part, I would like oe 
children in many of their families will grow to have information regarding a Life Insuranee =m 
up and become self-supporting. Then will Program to meet my needs. 22 
come the time when the insurance which ae eaa| 
spelled safety for many years can be converted mo 
* ° ae ADDRESS _ Tahal | 
into a regular monthly income, permitting ue: 
father and mother leisurely to enjoy their CITY STATE____ 


later years. 





A Metropolitan Field-Man will be glad to show 
you how you can arrange this security for 
your family and yourself. Telephone the near- 
est Metropolitan office and ask him to call— 
or mail the coupon. 


The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the usual 
standard forms, individual and group, in large and 
small amounts. It also issues annuities and accident 


and health policies. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its assets 
are held for the benefit of its policyholders, and any 
divisible surplus is returned to its policyholders in the 
form of dividends. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER 
Chairman of the Board 





ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEw YorK, N. Y. 
Copyright, 1937, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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What's New 
in Business 


Scrap-lron Boom 


Pushed sharply upward by soaring 
demand, late in March scrap-iron 
prices soared with it to the highest 
levels since 1923. 

Eastern and southern railroads 
placed a temporary embargo on all 
scrap shipments to relieve congested 
freight yards; over 3,000 cars were 
tied up at Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
awaiting unloading. Docks were piled 
high with tons of metal; ships’ holds 
were full to capacity. Never before 
had scrap dealers seen such a jam in 
their normally fast-moving market. 

Scrap iron constitutes from about 
40 per cent. to 60 per cent. of the 
raw materials used in the manufac- 
ture of steel. The reason, therefore, 
for this tremendous demand was the 
increased production of steel plus the 
demand of foreign armament makers. 
Estimates have placed current steel 
production at the 1929 level, with un- 
filled orders postponing delivery in 
certain grades for several months. 

Scrap prices rose from an average 
composite price, according to the 
Iron Age, of $14.75 a gross ton in 
March, 1936, to approximately $21 
this March. The average 1935 export 








BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








BOND DROP 


Federal Bond prices dip sharply, then recover to 
stabilize on lower level. Many experts believe that high- 
grade bond drop (p. 48) is desirable reaction to ab- 
normally high prices, natural readjustment to conditions 
of expanding trade. But others are not so sure (page 30). 





PRICE RISE 


Price rises in, basic commodities, led spectacularly by 
rubber, tin, steel, scrap iron (p. 22), begin to take hold 
all over world. In U. S., Bureau of Labor Statistics 
wholesale-price index (784 commodities) breaks through 
87 (1926:100), highest in seven years, 10 per cent. above 
March 1936, 44 per cent. above March 1933. Brookmire 
finds prices of 10 out of 20 basic commodities now higher 
than 1929. Meanwhile, machine-tool builders join other 
manufacturers, up prices 10 per cent.; and commercial- 
paper rates increase as sequel of bond decline. 





TRADE RISE 


Despite jittery labor situation (see below), business con- 
tinues to plow ahead, with steel mills working feverishly 
at 90 per cent. of capacity. Department of Labor reports 
that employment index was 98.9 in February (1923-25: 
100), highest since 1929. Carloadings run far ahead of 
1936; but early Easter heavily responsible, and many 
retailers report disappointment over Easter sales volume. 











WARNING! 


Secretary of Agriculiure Wallace warns against “another 
1929,” and Federal Reserve Chairman Eccles advocates 
higher taxes to balance budget, cut debt, choke off a 
possible inflationary boom. But observers are uncertain 
whether warnings are dispassionate or designed to create 
impression of emergency, thus bolstering demand for Su- 
preme Court revision to give Federal Government more 
power to meet a crisis. 





SHOWDOWN? 





Sit-down strikes, topped off by Chrysler stoppage, rage 
in Middle West but are squelched by determined mu- 
nicipal authorities in Chicago, Los Angeles, New York. 
Labor situation begins to move toward showdown, with 
sit-downs beginning to alienate public opinion, Federal 
Government beginning to show signs of taking a definite 
stand on them, citizens and business beginning to voice 
need of a national labor policy to settle disputes before 
they reach stage of open employer-employee warfare. 











price was $10.90; to-day it has been 
estimated around $17. 


Along with the rising domestic de- 


International 


Here, a Japanese ship loads scrap iron in California—one reason why U. S. scrap-iron 


dealers are working overtime filling orders 
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mand, foreign buyers have increased 
the scope of the market. Armament 
programs and a world-wide wave of 
merchant-marine building explain 
this foreign demand. Great Britain, 
with the announcement of her new 
armament program, has rationed her 
supply of scrap iron among manu- 
facturers and has lifted the import 
duty on pig iron. Italy, an important 
outlet for the export trade from 
the United States, took several large 
shipments from Atlantic ports in 
March. Japan also removed her duty 
on scrap iron, and it was rumored 
that Japanese buyers were attempting 
to place an immediate order for 
1,000,000 tons. Sweden, normally a 
scrap-exporting country, began im- 
porting last month. 

Scrap dealers feel that incoming 
ships will relieve the congestion, and 
will take the burden from the un- 
loaded railroad cars. They hope that 
the railroad embargo will be lifted 
in early April, and that the market 








A weekly payroll for 27,000 employees 
. - . thousands of invoices for material 
and supplies ... production figures... 
statistical reports and financial state- 
ments for management. 

That’s a hasty word-picture of the 
tremendous volume of figure work re- 
quired by one of Detroit’s leading manu- 
facturers of medium-priced passenger 
ears and trucks well known for their 
dependability and beauty. And here’s 
what the auditor of this great company 
tells us — and you: 


“In the automotive industry, speed in 
the dispatch of figure work is as impor- 
tant as speed on the production assembly 
line. For upon figures rest executive de- 
cisions involving millions of dollars. 
“Figures must be ready on time. That’s 


“COM PTOMETE 


why we handle all our figure work on 
‘Comptometers.’ They are fast, accurate 
and dependable. Moreover, the service, 
suggestions and new ideas rendered by the 
‘Comptometer’ organization have been 
quite helpful in modernizing our figure- 
work routines, which must be changed fre- 
quently to cope with an increasing volume 
of business.” 


It is not by coincidence that prac- 
tically all the major automobile com- 
panies use “Comptometers.” Nor that 
a similar condition exists in almost every 
industrial field, large and small. For 
the proof of “Comptometer” methods 
is in results — speed, accuracy, flexi- 
bility and economy. 

A representative will be pleased to 
demonstrate, in your own office, the 
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RS” 





savings in time and money which 
“Comptometer” methods can effect for 
you. Telephone the “Comptometer” 
office in your district, or write direct 
to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1700 N. 


Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Model J 


we “Comptometer” 
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Wall-paper style show—prospective buyers examine patterns in natural settings; dealers 
show off latest patterns, report public interest, increased sales 


will settle down. Prices are expected 
to remain near the present levels, for 
domestic mills furnish the steady de- 
mand. Exports usually take but 5 
per cent. of the entire scrap-iron sup- 
ply, and in spite of the present flurry 
this proportion should remain un- 
changed for 1937 as a whole. 


Wall Paper on Parade 


Early in April the first traveling 
style show of wall paper is scheduled 
to appear in Cleveland. Having made 
its debut in Philadelphia in early 
March, it later appeared in Boston, 
then in Buffalo. 

On exhibition are twenty-one 
room corners, papered with the latest 
styles and color schemes, giving con- 
sumers the general effect of patterns 
on large areas. Local dealers fur- 
nish a section of the show with their 
patterns and exhibits. Prospective 
customers are thus given a chance to 
view various styles actually on wall 
areas, and then to order their selected 
designs directly from the dealer. 

Last July at the annual convention 
in New York of wall-paper dealers, 
the forerunner of this year’s show 
was staged primarily for the trade. 
Later opened to the public, it attract- 
ed 9,000 visitors, and amazed dealers 
by its popularity. Architects, interior 
decorators, and tradespeople found 
that people took greater interest in 
the realistic exhibits. Previously, 
customers have had difficulty in visu- 
alizing the final result of a pattern 
which they selected from small style 
books. The current show fills this 
demand with great success; both 
dealers and prospective buyers are 
satisfied. 
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Later in April, the show will move 
to Chicago and Kansas City. Spon- 
sored by the Wall Paper Institute, 
the show is partly financed by local 
dealers, who report booming sales. 


Safety Drive Gets Results 


With a 30 per cent. cut in traffic 
accidents and injuries and a 19 per 
cent. cut in fatalities be- 
tween 1933 and 1936, New 
York City walked off with 
the top honors of the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s traf- 
fic safety contest during 
1936. 

Late in March, the Na- 
tional Safety Council re- 
vealed the details of the 
safety program which won 
New York the grand 
award. 

Important planks in the 
New York platform were: 

1. “Solid front” against 
traffic accidents, which in- 
cluded everyone from the 
mayor and the courts to the 
press, police and _ indivi- 
duals. 

2. Excellent accident-re- 
porting system and thor- 
ough analysis of reports to 
determine causes. 

3. Elaborate school sys- 
tem to train police in mod- 
ern methods of improving 
street and highway safety. 

4. Strict enforcement of 
traffic laws, based on uni- 
form code of fines and 
penalties, and on studies of 
accident types and drivers. 





5. Traffic-safety campaign, organ- 
ized precinct by precinct and enlisting 
18,000 policemen. 

6. Broad program of street and 
highway improvement, based on 
thorough traffic surveys. 

7. Continuous education through 
the press, schools, radio, posters, cir- 
culars and parades. 

The contest winner in the small- 
population group, Wilmette, IIl., cut 
accident deaths to a round zero in 
1936—and ended its report with the 
observation, “No wonder the local 
undertaker donated his ambulance to 
the police department.” 


Still More New Plants 


In March, the steel industry added 
still another new plant to its blos- 
soming garden of modernization. 

This latest unit, Republic Steel’s 
new strip mill in Niles, Ohio, was 
opened by a Board of Trade lunch- 
eon, a formal inspection trip, and a 
general community celebration. Built 
in four months, providing jobs for 
400 men, it will help to satisfy the 
vaulting demand for tin plate. 
Straight-line production is a feature: 
From the time steel strip starts its 
journey through the mill by entering 
the 36-inch continuous pickler to the 
time it emerges from tinning units, 
the process is continuous. Speed 


Steel strip zips out of this mill in Republic’s new plant 
in Niles, Ohio, at the rate of 1350 feet per minute 
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CHICAGO GOES CARRIER! In the immediate 
vicinity of the Field Building, you'll find 
Carrier Air Conditioning in (1) Wal- 
green’s Drug Store (2) Medina Athletic 
Club (3) Mandel’s Department Store (4) 
Chicago Title & Trust (5) Great Northern 
Hotel (6) Carder’s Restaurant (7) The 
Palmer House (8) S. S. Kresge Co., and 
(9) the Northern Trust. And the list is by 
no means complete! 





Carrier Installations ARE PAYING 
FOR THEMSELVES in every field 


IR conditioning is.no longer a business luxury 

— it's a business necessity. The question is not 
what will it cost?—but'what will it PAY? 

Both.in;America and in '99.countries of the 
world, Carrier:Air, Conditioning installations are 
paying.for. themselves. Office buildings are prof- 
itably rented because. of Carrier Air Condition- 
ing. Hotels attract more patrons. Railroads and 
steamships carry more passengers. Department 
stores and restaurants attract more customers. 
Carrier has made such outstanding installations 
as those in the new Supreme Court Building in 
Washington, the J. L. Hudson Store and the Parke, 
Davis plant in Detroit, the South Manchuria Rail- 
way building in China. Over 200 industries have 
turned to Carrier for profitable air conditioning. 

The time to air condition your place of busi- 
ness is now... before the costs of materials ad- 
vance further, and so that you will be ready for 
the first hot day. Call your local Carrier repre- 
sentative, or mail the coupon, today. 





“rot ims mate CHICAGO'S FINEST 


BUSINESS ADDRESS 


is the 
 @ 
arrie 


Air Conditioning 


... Writes Manager Robert Carpenter of the Field Building, Chicago. 


“OUR TENANTRY” continues Mr. Carpenter, “is of the finest—accus- 
tomed to service unknown in most office buildings.’’ Here’s how 
Carrier Air Conditioning, by providing year ‘round controlled tem- 
perature and humidity in the lower arcade and the first four floors, 
helps to maintain this high standard of service— 





















EXAMPLE 1: The Eitel Res- 
taurant operated by Robert 
and Max Eitel. Delicious 
| foods, and an atmosphere 
made fresh and comfort- 
_| able the year around by 
_| Carrier Air Conditioning 
_| have made this restaurant 
famous since it was open- 
ed less than two years ago. 
“Many restaurant patrons 
come to this building from 
otherbuildingsintheneigh- 
borhood,’’ Mr. Carpenter 
reports, ‘‘in turn benefit- 
ing other store tenants.”’ 








EXAMPLE 2: Offices on the 
third floor. What tenant— 
no matter how exacting— 
wouldn't be proud of sur- 
roundings like these? Es- 
pecially when the ‘‘weath- 
er’ is always the same? 
Cool and properly humid- 
ified in the summer—warm 
and properly humidified 
in the winter—fresh and 
healthful the year around. 
Notice the attractive ceil- 
ing outlets? 











: CARRIER CORPORATION, Desk 337, : 
° 850 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. * 
: Please send me, without obligation, complete information on 
: Carrier Air Conditioning for my [_] store; [_] office; [] factory; : 
s [J] home. : 
: Name - : 
s Address : 
: City State . 
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constitutes another highlight. Cold 
strip zips out of the four-high mills, 
halfway through the process, at a top 
speed of 1350 feet per minute. 
Meanwhile, Carnegie-IIlinois Steel 
revealed additional modernization 
plans when it announced that a new 


sheet and strip mill will be built near 
Pittsburgh which will employ 4,000 
men when it is opened next year. 


Traveling Warehouse 


With a new truck-selling system, 
Shell Union Oil Corp. is whittling 








Bring Your Dead Records to Life 


By means of this new combination 
card the ElliottStatistograph addresses 
and simultaneously indicates on the 
addressed form as many as 105 facts 
pertaining to each address. The lower 
half is the famous Elliott Address Card. 


In the upper half are holes that indi- 
cate statistics concerning each cus- 
tomer. This is a unique and valuable 
service to Sales, Order, Shipping De- 






partments, etc. By this invention, for 
the first time in business history, vital 
statistics are brought to life and trans- 
ferred from the master cards to the 
addressed forms. The same holes au- 
tomatically cause the machine to print 
or skip addresses. 


Let us send you a catalog and specific 
information about this or any other 
Elliott machine. 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 
149 ALBANY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Sales and Service Offices in all Principal Cities - See Telephone Directory 

In Canada, 640 Craig Street West, Montreal 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINES PRINT FROM 
ADDRESS CARDS THAT LAST INDEFINITELY... 
QUICKLY TYPED ON ANY REGULAR TYPEWRITER 
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hand-to-mouth buying and stocking 
of merchandise down just about to 
the ultimate point. 

Every morning a fleet of light 
trucks stocked with tires, tubes, fan 
belts, sparkplugs, and other motoring 
needs starts out on a round of the 
Shell filling stations in the territory. 
From the “traveling warehouse” 
which visits him the dealer selects 
the items he needs for immediate re- 
placement or sale, and thus keeps his 
stock fresh and up-to-the-minute. 
Furthermore, the dealer can keep a 
wider variety of goods on hand be- 
cause his working capital is not tied 
up in large quantities of a single item. 


More Profit Sharing 


A year from this April, employees 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Company will 
find in their pay envelopes the first 
distribution from one of the newest 
of the profit-sharing plans which in- 
dustry is now adopting. 

To set up the bonus fund, the big 
Chicago manufacturer of scales, diesel 
engines and electrical equipment 
plans to add the sum in its surplus 
account to the book value of its com- 
mon and preferred stock, take 7 per 
cent. of the total, and call the result 
“capital earnings.” 

Then it will set down net earnings 
for the year, subtract capital earn- 
ings, and use the remainder as the 
basis for calculating the bonus fund: 
Into the profit-sharing kitty goes 15 
per cent. of the first $500,000 in the 
balance, 20 per cent. of the second 
$500,000 in the balance, and 25 per 
cent. of any remaining balance. Em- 
ployees will share in the distribution 
in proportion to their annual wages. 


Modernization Pays Off 


Late in March, Revenue Passenger 
Number 500,000 stepped aboard the 
streamlined Hiawatha train, and 
thereby spotlighted the pay-off on one 
of the most profitable modernization 
moves in railroad history. 

Since May, 1935, when the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
put the steam-powered train in service 
between Chicago and Minneapolis, 
the twin Hiawatha units have aver- 
aged 758 paying passengers a day. 
Gross earnings have been $3.62 a 
train mile, out-of-pocket . operating 
expenses (including interest and 
depreciation) $1.13 a train mile, 
which leaves $2.49 a train mile, or 
roundly a total of a million dollars, 
as net earnings. Allowing for such 
costs as taxes and selling expenses 
(which cannot be allocated) leaves 
profits still in the high hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 














Light from Leaders 


The more we pay labor, the more we 
make ourselves—ARTHUR T. DAVENPORT, 
general manager, Sweet, Orr & Co. 





Men who wish to work in our plants 
will not be required to hold a union card 
to do so—B. E. Hutcurinson, vice-presi- 
dent, Chrysler Corp. 


I say that in this world to-day we have 
only one choice, and it is between inter- 
national co-operation and chaos.—-NEWTON 
D. BAKER. 


If interruptions [of industry, commerce 
and transportation] cannot be avoided by 
democratic rule, the people will accept an- 
other kind of rule in preference to dis- 


order and chaos. — GOVERNOR FRANK 
MurpPHY. 


In all probability we will see on the 
rails here within a few months the greatest 
number of advanced-type passenger units 
in service in any country.—Victor R. 
WILLouGHBY, mechanical engineer, Amer- 
ican Car and Foundry Co. 


Bargain-appeal will always be with us, 
but it’s not the only string on a good banjo. 
Serve the public well, give them attrac- 
tive stores to shop in, and cater to their 
fancies—J. J. Toony, sales manager of 
home necessities, E. R. Squibb & Sons. 


We think we have shown a probability 
that the whole cotton plant can be grown 
and processed for the recovery of oil and 
the production of alpha-cellulose econom- 
ically—Dr. Frank K. CAMERON, profes- 
sor of chemistry, University of North 
Carolina. 


I believe the steel industry has taken a 
new lease on life. We have become more 
consumer-minded. Formerly we served a 
few big capital investment industries. Now 
we serve the man on the street—EuGENE 
G. Grace, president, American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 


The pride we have taken in the develop- 
ment of streets, highways, and transpor- 
tation facilities has been dimmed by the 
realization that such development has left 
death in its wake—Paut V. McNutt, 
High Commissioner to the Philippine 
Islands. 


I am in favor of increasing taxes on 
incomes and profits if necessary to sustain 
the volume of relief and at the same 
time bring the budget into balance and 
permit the paying down of public debt 
as private debt expands. Only by this 
Process can monetary inflation be pre- 
vented—Marriner §. Eccies, chairman, 
Federal Reserve Board. 


Now that we have the proof, the time 
is ripe—right now—for the leaders of or- 
ganized industry and the leaders of or- 
ganized labor, with the assistance of the 
government, to get together and work out 
some fair, sane and sensible program.— 


Epwarp F. McGrapy, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor. . 
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INSIDE “AND OUT 
BY STURTEVANT AIR CONDITIONING! 





General Aniline Works, Inc., Albany Division 


Protected against dye dust...cooled... heated 


At this new dye manufacturing plant of 
the well-known General Aniline Works, 
Inc., Rensselaer, N. Y., protection against 
fine dye dust is essential. It must be re- 
moved from the air inside... must be pre- 
vented from escaping to the outside. 


This has been accomplished by Sturtevant 
Aix Conditioning Equipment...engineered 
and installed by Cooling and Air Condi- 
tioning Corp., subsidiary of B.F.Sturtevant 
Company. 


During the summer, this equipment also 


contributes to the comfort and efficiency 
of employees by cooling the entire build- 
ing. In the winter, it takes over the entire 
heating job. 


If you have an air conditioning or air 
handling problem, take advantage of Stur- 
tevant’s 75 years of air engineering ex- 
perience. 


B. FK. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Main Office: Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 

Sales Offices in 40 Cities. Plants at Hyde Park, Mass.; 

Framingham, Mass.; Camden, N.J.; Sturtevant, Wis.; 

Berkeley, Cal.; Galt, Ont. B. F. Sturtevant Company of 
Canale, Ltd. Galt, Toronto, Montreal. 


furfevani 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF AIR HANDLING AND CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT ®) 














UDITORIUM 





AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 





HE record of the most successful 

air conditioning jobs during the 
past decade is largely the record of 
Auditorium installations. The names of 
the buildings and concerns that are 
now using Auditorium Systems reads 
like a WHO’S WHO in American busi- 
ness. Auditorium installations of all 
types number thousands. 


There are sound reasons why so many nation- 
ally known Architects and Engineers have con- 
sistently specified Auditorium Systems. Chief 
among them is their ability to meet particular 
requirements and conditions; their economy in 
first cost and their low operating expense. These 
afe advantages continually evident to their thou- 
sands of owners. 


With the better understanding of true air 
conditioning that now prevails and the growing 
demand for dependable equipment, Auditorium, 
through its authorized Licensees can be of valu- 
able service to all interested in efficient, economical 
air conditioning. 


Any of the following nation-wide firms, 
their dealers or distributors will furnish 
a book describing Auditorium Systems 
to any responsible Architect, Engineer, 
Contractor—or through them to you. 


LICENSEES 


American Blower Corporation—Detroit, Mich. 
Buffalo Forge Company—Buffalo, N. Y. 

Carrier Corporation—Newark, N. J. 

Frick Company—Wdaynesboro, Pa. 

General Electric Co.—Schenectady, N. Y. 

J. O. Ross Engineering Corp.—New York, N. Y. 
The Cooling &.Air Conditioning Corp. 


(Division of B. F. Sturtevant Co.) 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


York Ice Machinery Corporation—York, Pa. 


A folder describing the AUDITORIUM PLAN 
will be sent to any executive on request. 
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STATION SYSTEM OR UNIT- 
Specify \ AUDITORIUM 


AUDITORIUM CONDITIONING 
CORPORATION 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


OTH private interest and the 

public welfare are served best in 

times like these by an attitude of 
poise and calm. When the storm is 
passed the future will rest with those 
who in the crisis, despite every ob- 
struction and sabotage of govern- 
ment, maintained production and dis- 
tribution. 

Two elemental facts concerning 
national affairs to-day should ‘con- 
tribute much to a wholesome state of 
mind in the individual who exercises 
stewardship in large responsibilities. 

The first is that New Dealism has 
shot its ultimate bolt and is now in 
the last distressful agonies of a mis- 
spent life. 


Long Live the Press! 


The second is that the inflation 
crisis, so clamorously expounded by 
the unwitting Mr. Eccles at the per- 
sonal suggestion of the President, is 
no more compelling politically to-day 
than it was two years ago. Inflation 
can be stopped overnight, any time 
Mr. Roosevelt determines to .stop 
deficit financifig; and in that essen- 
tial aspect the situation has not 
changed since 1933. The decision 
rests with Mr. Roosevelt alone, and 
nothing anybody else might do could 
more than postpone the ultimate dis- 
aster inherent ‘in current -fiscal poli- 
cies. 

In frankly acknowledging the fail- 
ure of the New Deal theory of man- 
aged currency—because of those 
same unanticipated factors which 
elsewhere always have brought the 
theory to ruin—Mr. Eccles only 
poses the question, “Will Mr. Roose- 
velt now return to sound money?” 


But the President, of course, enter- 


tains no thought of such a step. 

A moment’s reflection will demon- 
strate these observations (long live 
our free press!) to the complete 
satisfaction of everyone who recog- 
nized inflation in its initial phases, in 
April 1933; and having demonstrated 
them to himself the business execu- 
tive will see instantly ample reason to 
carry on in his accustomed prudent 
way. 
If New Dealism, as a theory of 
government to be established per- 








manently in America, were destined 
to succeed, its success would have 
come in 1933-34, when the national 
panic psychosis of the inaugural in- 
terval had silenced every voice of de- 
liberate judgment. Those were the 
halcyon days, it will be recalled, when 
the Hon. Gen. Hugh S. Johnson was 
going to gore an important automo- 
bile unit to death with one horn. 

To-day it is another man with a fat 
neck and an Asleep-in-the-Deep 
Voice—now goring with both horns 
in all directions simultaneously. 

But to-day, thanks to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s ill-advised stab at the judiciary, 
these incendiary forces are being re- 
sisted effectively in Congress. This 
is demonstrated by the fact that every 
power of the Administration cannot 
get the court-packing bill out of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. It is 
demonstrated further by the fact that 
a majority of the Senate now is 
pledged privately against the measure 
when, as, and if it ever should reach 
the floor for a roll-call. 


Political Partnership 


Our President clings desperately 
to the theory that Mr. John L. Lewis, 
so long as he continues fully protec- 
ted by the covert moral support of 
the Administration in every direction, 
can bring about sufficient social dis- 
turbance and economic paralysis to 
enforce the Executive will in all leg- 
islative matters, more particularly in 
the establishment of a rubber-stamp 
Supreme Court. In this arrangement 
the White House has enlisted the 
active co-operation of the Governor 
of Michigan, so that the legal powers 
of that State, for the moment, actual- 
ly are being directed from Washing- 
ton rather than Lansing. In other 
times, such a situation well might 
have been described as a political con- 
spiracy against the public welfare, 
but to-day it is merely a form of “ef- 
fective co-ordination of State and 
Federal functions” toward the more 


-abundant life. 


Verdict Coming 


And it is precisely here that the 
problem arises for calm citizens. 
Mr. Lewis is fairly on the way to 
hanging himself as high as Hymen 
before the great court of American 
public opinion, and it is of the ut- 
most importance that when the ver- 
dict finally is rendered in that high 
court it shall be the judicial verdict 
of rational opinion, not the hysterical 
wrath of a tortured mob. 

My only concern is: Are the vol- 
canic forces of social disintegration 
which Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Lewis 
have been tantalizing so recklessly 
yet within their joint control? 

—LAwRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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e clubs and private offices. 
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- | Locked-on Towels for 
wg factory and public 
. washrooms. 
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Your local linen supply dealer can furnish you with freshly 
2 laundered, completely sterilized cotton towels on a rental 
s. basis. These towels are available in various types to 
to meet the particular requirements of different businesses. 
7 Remember that there are no efficient substitutes for 
t- cotton towels and inefficiency is never cheap at any price. * 
“ Wellington Sears Co. supplies the famous Fairfax 
ot towels and toweling to the Linen Supply Industry. Linen 
al supply men recommend these towels. 
1 Cabinet-dispensed roll towels *Tests made by Hatch & Reutlinger, Consulting Textile Specialists, New York City 
for industrial washrooms. show that cotton towels absorb moisture 20 to 30 times faster than fibre substitutes. 
ris 
43 f& NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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B. C. FORBES FEARS: 





Recovery 
Jeonardized 


ago that recovery had made very 
genuine headway, but that “it is 
not fool-proof.” 

This opinion is still entertained. 

Washington and labor leaders, be- 
tween them, might not only jeopar- 
dize, but wreck economic recovery. 

On the other hand, were Gover- 
ment and labor leaders to act ration- 
ally, co-operatively, constructively, 
no limit could be set to how far for- 
ward America could travel during the 
next two-three years. 

Unfortunately, at the moment 
neither Washington nor labor leaders 
are acting reassuringly. 

President Roosevelt is insistent 
that he be clothed with control over 
the Supreme Court. This insistence 
is very gravely perturbing men of 
affairs. 

As for John L. Lewis, he has been 
exhibiting reckless disregard for the 
law, for court orders. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
entirely natural that securities should 
betray nervousness. 

There has been distinct weakness 
in the Government’s own obligations, 
as well as in corporate stocks and 
bonds. The declines, indeed, have 
been severe enough to incite real 
alarm. 

This writer shares the apprehen- 
sion engendered in influential circles, 


T= writer declared some time 
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notwithstanding the vigorousness ex- 
hibited in many, even most, lines of 
activity. 

For example, steel demands excel 
anything experienced since the boom. 
Re-employment is progressing en- 
couragingly. Railway traffic and rail- 
way earnings are on the ascendant. 
The utility industry is doing record- 
breaking business. Non-ferrous met- 
als have been enjoying a veritable 
boom—due partly, however, to Euro- 
pean war preparations. Buying of 
motor cars is well maintained. Retail 
trade is running appreciably ahead of 
a year ago. Oil consumption is ex- 
panding. The lumber industry is 
active. 

Moreover, agricultural products 
have been working higher. Cotton 
has been doing exceptionally well. 
Hides are 50 per cent. above the 
price level of a year ago. World de- 
mand for grains is insistent. 

That the upward trend in various 
basic commodities entering into war- 
fare has been stimulated by prepara- 
tions for possible eventualities cannot 


be disputed. European countries are 
rapidly becoming veritable armed 
camps. And America is likewise ex- 
panding its militant expenditures. 

All this constitutes a somewhat 
precarious and artificial basis for 
soaring material and commodity 
prices. 

It is hardly astonishing, therefore, 
that investors have elected to lighten 
their commitments, particularly in 
companies buoyed up by military de- 
mand. 


ANOTHER potent factor has been 
the recession in Government obliga- 
tions in Europe and here. 

This writer, analyzing develop- 
ments, has been following a policy of 
caution, especially securitywise. 

So long as President Roosevelt 
chooses to connive at the un-Ameri- 
can tactics of John L. Lewis and other 
labor leaders, and so long as law and 
order are flouted with impunity, pru- 
dence counsels caution in investments 
and in reaching out to incur other 
risks. 
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ITS ONLY A GUY ON A HORSE” 


DVERTISING copy that hopes to win a 

sales response from the great masses of 

people must possess something more in the way 
of clearness than mere intelligibility. 


While it might be argued that most people 
understand what is meant by “equestrian”—it 
is nevertheless true that for every individual 
who would use the word, there are a hundred 
and one others who would refer to the same 
phenomenon as more simply “a man on a horse.” 


Yes, there is a vital difference between a 
prospect’s understanding our copy—and his be- 
ing so struck by its clarity and forcefulness 
that the “desire to possess” follows as naturally 
as the night the day. 


Here is a distinction worth pondering—for 
it holds the real answer to that perpetual di- 
vergence of opinion which exists between two 
schools of copy: (1) those who habitually key 
their sales messages to the mental level of 
their own circle of friends; and (2) those 
who hold that in selling a volume product, the 
simple, down-to-earth language of average folks 
most effectively moves the goods. 


As a member of the latter school, this adver- 
tising agency has always ranked Simplicity. high 
among the requisites of good copy. For, if we 
may be permitted the paraphrase, what does it 
profit a manufacturer if his advertising win the 
plaudits of a comparative handful of friends... 
but at the same time lose the patronage of the 


millions without whose buying support no large 
advertiser in America could profitably remain 
in business for more than 24 hours? 


An audience composed of men and women 
with a vivid appreciation of art and literature 
may be interesting to contemplate . . . but un- 
fortunately for the illusion, more than 80% of 
one’s volume prospects take their art from the 
neighborhood movies, and their literature from 
the pages of their daily newspapers. 


With such an intellectually circumscribed au- 
dience, it is easy to comprehend why our product 
story should be simply and understandably told. 
Headline, text, illustration—all should be pitched 
within easy “sparking” distance of the average 
mentality. 


But do not confuse simplicity with crudity. 
There is a world of difference between the two. 
To write understandably for the man in the 
street, we need not skirt the borders of illiter- 
acy. Nor do we need to violate good taste in 
order to be interesting. 


But we must exercise our selective powers to 
the utmost—and chart our courses by those 
things which we know register most conclu- 
sively with the great majority of people. 


Perhaps you would like to know more about 
this agency’s viewpoint on the mass market, and 
how to derive from it the greatest possible sales 
response for your product. We shall be glad 
to discuss this with any interested executive. 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, we 


HOLLYWOOD 


Advertising 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


LAKELAND, FLA. . SEATTLE 
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Should Jones Get a Raise? 
Should Smith Be Promoted? 


John Elting 


é ‘| Jones worth the raise he’s ask- 
ing for?” 

“Now that we’ve set up that 
new department to take care of in- 
creased business, who should be pro- 
moted to take charge of it?” 

Few questions are asked more often 
in these days of increasing business 
and expanding companies. And some 
executives believe that few questions 
are harder to answer. 

Yet other executives feel that they 
have the answers at their finger tips 
—-particularly if the company uses 
rating forms to evaluate its em- 
ployees’ services. 

The typical rating form (although 
variations are common) is a printed 
sheet on which are listed two types 
of qualities considered desirable in 
the employee who does his job well: 
Performance qualities and personal 
qualities. Under the heading of per- 
formance come such points for rating 
the employee as number of jobs com- 
pleted, time spent on them, accuracy 
and general efficiency ; under person- 
ality are included co-operation, inter- 
est, loyalty and integrity. 


Some Swear By Them 


The employee’s superior usually is 
the one who rates him, later confer- 
ring with other superiors to verify his 
judgment. Ordinarily, rating is done 
on a numerical basis—a certain num- 
ber of points is assigned to each 
quality according to its relative im- 
portance, and the total of all points 
on the rating sheet is regarded as an 
indication of the employee’s all- 
around effectiveness. 

Although no one questions the im- 
portance of evaluating employees, 
opinions differ radically as to the use- 
fulness of formal evaluation through 
rating forms. Some companies swear 
by rating forms. Others feel that, 
though they are by no means perfect. 
they are at least an approach to sci- 
entific judgment and that they are 
more accurate than snap judgments. 
A third group of companies is con- 
vinced that rating forms are worse 
than nothing—that the ratings are 
distorted by personal judgment and 
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feelings ; by the human desire to give 
everyone possible a 100 per cent. 
score; and by the natural feeling 
among supervisors that each worker 
in his department is perfectly fitted 
for his particular job. Some com- 
panies have abandoned rating forms 
after giving the idea a try-out. 

Typical companies which now use 
rating forms include: 


Lorp & TayLor (New York de- 
partment store): Rating on job per- 
formance and personal qualities is 
used to determine the worker’s value 
to the company. The twenty-year- 
old plan provides for a periodical re- 
view of the 3,000 employees ; those in 
a selling capacity are judged every 
month, “non-sellers’” every three 
months. Executives are rated by 
their immediate superiors on a nu- 
merical basis for health, integrity, 
loyalty, courage, industry, initiative, 
inquiry, judgment, teaching ability, 
and execution. Non-executives are 
judged for health, appearance, man- 
ner, initiative, industry, accuracy, 
loyalty, co-operation, responsibility. 
and knowledge. Ratings are care- 
fully checked by all superiors who 
come in contact with the employee in 
order to eliminate misjudgments and 
to get a fair appraisal. 


R. H. Macy & Company (New 
York department store) : Employees 
are rated twice a year on their per- 
formance record and on their per- 
sonal qualities. Weekly charts record 
production, and forms for personal 
rating are provided for the use of 
each supervisor. Personal rating in- 
cludes job knowledge, judgment, co- 
operation, and appearance. Every six 
months the individual employee’s 
record is carefully reviewed. 


PHILADELPHIA Gas Works Com- 
PANY: The service staff is constantly 
reviewed for production and quality 
records. Wide variation in the jobs 
and the fact that there are no immedi- 
ate supervisors over the service man 
create a difficult situation for rating 
purposes. The production record in- 
cludes full written reports of acci- 
dents, property damage, personal in- 
jury, and complimentary letters. 
Quality rating is based on the number 


of jobs completed, the time consumed, 
number of faults and errors; and the 
result is carefully weighted to provide 
a uniformity of judging. 


New York Stock EXCHANGE: 
The 2,300 employees of the Exchange 
are rated according to the type of 
position they hold. The floor force 
of 1,000 messenger boys and re- 
porters is given written examinations 
—each new-comer after the first 
month, and everyone else who is con- 
sidered for promotion. Alertness and 
ability to absorb knowledge are pri- 
mary qualifications. Personal rat- 
ings are made by supervisors six or 
eight times a year. Periodic meet- 
ings of the personnel department de- 
termine salary increases and promo- 
tions in the clerical staff. 


Others Have Given Them Up 


Other companies have tried rating 
forms and have given them up, in- 
sisting that the personal factor is ever 
present, and that executives and fore- 
men should be trained to rate sub- 
ordinates. These companies include: 


WESTERN ELEcTRIC COMPANY: 
Rating forms were in use until 1931, 
when they were abandoned in favor 
of informal recommendations by ex- 
ecutives and foremen. The rating 
forms which were used included judg- 
ing on performance, mental qualities, 
and personal qualities, and super- 
visors were further judged for their 
supervisory qualities. The company’s 
attitude toward rating forms was re- 
cently expressed to Fores as: “Of 
doubtful value for rating purposes, 
particularly with respect to final aver- 
age or numerical score. The princi- 
pal value of these forms was to assist 
supervisors to study their personnel 
and to aid in the training and develop- 
ment of the individual.” 


GENERAL ELectric CoMPANY: 
The six-month review system used in 
rating is no longer in effect. Instead, 
direct recommendations for wage in- 
creases and promotions are now used. 
An added complication in the use of 
rating forms in the several plants of 
the company was the wide difference 
in the standards considered important 
by the many foremen and superin- 
tendents in the various plants. 


Large manufacturing companies 
generally have a rate-review commit- 
tee which checks on production of un- 
skilled labor. Usually it is possible to 
locate the section or division respon- 
sible for production slack, and once 
localized it is comparatively simple to 
spot the individual concerned. This 
type of production analysis is exten- 
sively used in rating specific jobs at 
hourly rates. No attempt at personal 
evaluation is made in these cases. 









































A Friend-to-Friend Tip on 


How're things, Ed? Making money these days?” 


“We're doing a nice business and making some 
money. But we could do 25% more volume, and 
make more money, if we had additional resources.” 


Financing 


<7 


“There’s an easy way to lick that problem. I 
was up against the same thing until I started sell- 
ing my open accounts receivable to Commercial 
Credit Company. No money troubles for me now.” 


“I’ve heard about that plan, but I always thought 
there was a catch in it somewhere. Don’t your 
suppliers’ credit men, or your bank object to it?” 


; 
‘ 


coe 


ter 


“Object? No, not when they understand the plan 
and its advantages. The quick cash lets me take cash 
discounts on my purchases. My credit is A-1 now. 
I can buy everything I need and at lower prices.” 


“And that’s only partofit. My bank balanceaverages 
much higher and my account is more desirable. My 
sales are up; I can operate to the limit of production 
now because as fast as I shipanorder, I get my money.” 





“How about your customers, Dick, don’t 
they mind having outsiders butting in on their 
deals and dunning them for payment if they 
get a little behind?” 

“Nobody butts in. My trade doesn’t even 
know about the arrangement. They get their 
regular terms, sometimes better terms than 
before. I collect their accounts as usual and 
forward the collections to Commercial Credit 
Company. Why don’t you try it, Ed? It’s just 
the kind of help you need now.” 


OMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY’S Accounts from expansion by lack of liquid capital. It is a 








Receivable Financing Plan is ideally suited legitimate, helpful banking service, flexible, de- 

to the needs of manufacturers and wholesalers void of red tape and available for temporary 

engaged in a normally active and potentially requirements or year-round use. All correspond- 

profitable business but hampered and restricted ence or consultation confidential. Write us. 
NEW YORK, W. ¥. CHICAGO, ILL. BALTIMORE — portiann, ore. = SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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Territory IV vl 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
= — Dayton, Ohio 3+ 
| \ Youngstown, Ohio 2+ 





\ 
3 
? 





Territory ti 









Territory | 
Los Angeles, Calif. 2+ 








indianapolis, ind. 2 





San Bernardino, Calif. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 2+ 






| 
_ 


| 











New Orleans, La. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Jackson, Miss. 3+ 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Vicksburg, Miss. « 





Fourth-best 
Third-best Fifth-best 





“Territory tt 


Pine Bluff, Ark, « 
Memphis, Tenn. 2« Hattiesburg, Miss. 2+ 








Huntington, W. Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 

Charleston, W. Va. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


"Asheville, N. C. 

Texarkana, Tex. Lexington, Ky. 
Greenville; Miss. 3+ pew Raleigh, N. C. 
Texarkana, Ark. Newport News, Va. 
Helena, Ark. ee 

Greenville, S. C. 

Owensboro, Ky. 

Danville, Va. 


* Stars and numbers indicate number of sue- 
cessive times cities have been high-spotted. 

















Keep Up With the Trading-Up Market! 


Clyde Eddy Manager, 


Merchandising Dept., E. R. Squibb & Sons 
As Told to Daniel Minturn 


ETTER furniture, better clothes, 
B better foods and other better 
things are all rising in demand. 
But demand for them is not rising 
as fast as consumers’ pocketbooks 
are fattening. 

It never does. When business is 
sliding into a depression, there is a 
time lag during which consumers 
hang on to their desire for quality. 
Likewise, when business is climbing 
out, the growth of demand for quality 
merchandise lags behind consumers’ 
financial ability to satisfy it. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons has seen this 
time lag developing in to-day’s busi- 
ness. And the company is doing 
something about it—something that 
companies in other fields may be able 
to do with equal profit. 

The process is to show dealers—in 
our case, druggists—how to cut down 
the time lag to the vanishing point, 
and how to make more money by 
bringing consumers’ spending habits 
up to the quality demand which 
should go along with their increased 
spending ability. 

The first step in the process is to 
show druggists what the quality de- 
mand ought to be. In this, Squibb is 
helped a lot by the trend towards 
modernized drug stores. The old- 
type, screaming cut-price signs just 
do not seem to go with the high- 
quality fixtures and beautifully laid- 
out interiors now in vogue. 

We have compiled impressive fig- 
ures from national authorities, show- 
ing just what the quality trend is in 
all lines. The problem of getting 
druggists to take time to listen to 
these figures is solved by arranging 
meetings which are addressed by dis- 
trict managers or by higher men. 

The topic of a meeting is always 
some matter of greatest immediate 


Three-Minute Salesmen 


James & Company, General Elec- 


tric distributor for the St. Louis area, 
has developed a novel kind of contest 
which keeps salesmen brushed up on 
the latest and best in sales presenta- 
tions. 

Once a week, a subject for a three- 
minute presentation is chosen ; it may 
be a selling point about a product or 
a particular gadget attached to it. 
Then the salesmen in each store de- 
velop sales presentations and deliver 
them before the other salesmen of the 
unit. After everyone has had his 


interest, such as Vitamin Products. 
Invitations to attend are engraved; 
follow-up is by broadsides; hotels of 
prestige are selected as gathering 
places ; and meetings are divided into 
two nights so that proprietors and 
clerks can all attend without closing 
the stores. 


The subject matter is presented | 


with talking slide films. Never are 
matters pertaining to Squibb products 
allowed to occupy more than 50 per 
cent. of the time. Rather, matters of 
broad general interest are empha- 
sized, and Squibb products are dis- 
cussed only as they illustrate the 
main topic. 

Local statistics are used to person- 
alize the nationwide ones and to 
make the situation clearer to the lis- 
teners. Then, over coffee and sand- 
wiches, an hour or more of free dis- 
cussion takes place. 

Follow-up is by house organs and 
through the work of the salesmen. 
The house organs also use at least 
half of their space on such general 
top.cs as drug-store finance, how to 
work with doctors and dentists, etc. 

The salesmen teach the druggists 
“sales-making phrases” to be used 
with individual Squibb products. 
Score cards are supplied so the in- 
dividual clerks can find out how well 
the phrases work. 

Take, for instance, the phrase: 


“Have you tried this scientific dental 
cream ?” 


That one, tried out by one clerk. 
showed a score of fifteen sales out of 
forty-six efforts in one day. Practi- 
cally all of these were additional 
items which the customers would not 
have bought if the phrase had not 
caught their fancy. 


Window displays, counter cards, 
all kinds of merchandising tools also 
tie in. For Squibb is putting every- 
thing back of its will to cut down that 


time lag in the demand for quality 
merchandise. 


chance to talk, a vote is taken on the 
one who best presented the story. 

Next, the winner revises his story 
to include the best features of other 
contestants’ talks, and moves into the 
finals, held two days after the trial 
heats, against winners from other 
stores. 

The grand. champion of all the 
stores walks off with a five-dollar bill : 
and to any salesman who makes a 
particularly striking sales statement 


during his presentation goes another 
five dollars. 














A men’s time te velechle. That's why 
more people are using the trains these 


tables are provided for the passengers’ 
/ convenience. Smooth roadbeds, air- 
conditioning, and insulation against 
noise now make working en route 
pleasant and profitable. 


FOR ECONOMY T00 


LO w vine 


@ Train travel is also the most economical means 
of travel. Passenger fares are lower than they have 
ever been—in fact, you may now go by train 
much cheaper than you can drive your own auto- 
mobile. Next time— between the Midwest and 
the Virginias and Carolinas and between the North 
and the South — travel via the Norfolk and 
Western Railway. 
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the spirit of its people, and the 
greatest danger that can menace 
any nation is the breakdown of that 
spirit—the will to win and the cour- 
age to work. 
—Georce B. CorTELyou. 


T HE greatest asset of any nation is 


We have begun in our own country 
to get a foretaste of what may happen 
when even good men become intoxi- 
cated with power. 

—Dr. JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL. 


Men who have day dreams seldom 
have nightmares. —ALBERT B. Lorp. 


I believe the recipe for happiness 
to be just enough money to pay the 
monthly bills you acquire, a little sur- 
plus to give you confidence, a little 
too much work each day, enthusiasm 
for your work, a substantial share of 
good health, a couple of real friends, 
and a wife and children to share life’s 
beauty with you. 

—J. KENFIELD MorLeEy. 


Man incessantly seeks to compro- 
mise with his conscience or with his 
innate humanitarianism, by rational- 
izing his predatory behavior. He in- 
sists upon playing the game, not only 
with one ace up his sleeve, but with 
the smug conviction that God put it 
there.—Pror. Earnest A. Hootan. 


The management of business is the 
management of men. Help make the 
men and the men will make the busi- 
ness. —CHARLES WHEELER. 


Young men, life is before you. Two 
voices are calling you—one coming 
out from the swamps of selfishness 
and force, where success means 
death ; and the other from the hilltops 
of justice and progress, where even 
failure brings glory. Two lights are 
seen in your horizon—one the fast 
fading marsh light of power, and the 
other the slowly rising sun of human 
brotherhood. Two ways lie open for 
you—one leading to an ever lower 
and lower plain, where are heard the 
cries of despair and the curses of the 
poor, where manhood shrivels and 
possession rots down the possessor ; 
and the other leading to the high- 
lands of the morning, where are 
heard the glad shouts of humanity 
and where honest effort is rewarded 
with immortality. 

—JoHN P. ALTGELD. 


Business dispatched is business 
well. done; but business hurried is 
business ill done.-—BuLWwer-LytTTon. 


It is a shameful thing for the soul 
to faint in the race of life, while the 
body still perseveres. —-AURELIUS. 
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THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 


Pa illll 










Some in their religion are mainly 
concerned to make life easier, and 
some are mainly concerned to make 
life stronger. The noblest tradition 
in the spiritual history of our race lies 
with those who, in their faith in God, 
have sought not ease but strength, to 
endure what has to be endured, to 
transcend evil, rise above it, socially 
overcome it, and within themselves 
live a powerful life which this world 
could not tame. That is real and 
great religion, and when a man has 
that it will not let him down. 

—Harry Emerson Fospick, D.D. 


Money never starts an idea; it is 
the idea that starts the money. 
—WILLIAM J. CAMERON. 


Advertising cannot get along with 
merely public tolerance. It needs pub- 
lic confidence.—RAYMOND RUBICAM. 


We should try to succeed by merit, 
not by favor. He who does well will 
always have patrons enough. 

—PLAUTUS. 


Every monarch is ‘subject to a 
mightier one. —SENECA. 


Real merit of any kind cannot long 
be concealed; it will be discovered, 
and nothing can depreciate it but a 
man exhibiting it himself. It may 
not always be rewarded as it ought, 
but it will always be known. 

—CHESTERFIELD. 





A TEXT 


Remove not the ancient landmarks 
which your forefathers have set. 
—Proverbs 22:28. 


Sent in by Rev. A. Strittmatter, 
Boulder, Colo. What is your fa- 
vorite text? A Forses book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 














When government has complete 
control of any one thing it is usually 
a poor manager, as there are too 
many hands in the matter. 

—Dr. Cartos ANGLADE, Ministry 

of Public Works of Venezuela. 


Law should be clear, precise, con- 
sistent. To interpret it is to cor- 
rupt it. —NAPOLEON. 


The golden rule contains no inches 
or feet, yet it is the standard measure- 
ment of all mankind. 

—H. L. Herssrreer. 


We are never either so wretched or 
so happy as we say we are.—Ba.zac. 


It is folly not to strive to acquire 
the knowledge necessary to accom- 
plish that which we wish to do and 
should be able to do, and for which 
we receive our compensation. 


M. L. Hunker. 


We need not be unemployed long, 
if we have the understanding, the will 
and the skill to do what ought to be 
done. —A. NIELEN. 


Commerce is a game of skill, which 
every man can not play, which few 
men can play well. The right mer- 
chant is one who has the just average 
of faculties we call commonsense; a 
man of strong affinity for facts, who 
makes up his decision on what he 
has seen. He is thoroughly persuaded 
of the truths of arithmetic. There is 
always a reason, in the man, for his 
good or bad fortune; and so, in 
making money. Men talk as if there 
were some magic about this, and be- 
lieve in magic, in all parts of life. He 
knows that all goes on the old road, 
pound for pound, cent for cent—for 
every effect a perfect cause—and that 
good luck is another name for te- 
nacity of purpose. 

—Ratpu WALpo EMERSON. 


Be brief, for it is with words as 
with sunbeams, the more they are 
condensed, the deeper they burn. 

—SouTHEY. 


No one ever would have crossed 
the ocean if he could have gotten off 
the ship in the.storm. | 

—C. F. Ketrerine. 


Genius is nothing else than a great 
aptitude for patience. —BUFFON. 


To determine to take things as they 
come, and to trust that they will get 
the habit of coming our way, is just 
plain foolishness. —E. S. CADMAN. 
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Annual Statements 





CONNECTICUT 


December 31, 1936 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Seventy-third Annual Statement) 


ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds $313,501 ,227.00 





RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


Life Insurance Reserves $728 , 507,080.20 








U.S. Government Guaranteed Bonds 6,896, 650.00 

Other Public Bonds... . ER HER, lal lead ag ee eee 

Railroad Bonds and Stocks . . 60 , 967 ,997 .00 Same? ia ies tin 

Public Utility Bonds and Stocks 69, 685,513.00 Workmen's Compensation and Lia- 

Other Bonds and Stocks 42,577,767 .00 bility Insurance Reserves 52,074,099 .39 

First Mortgage Loans. 58, 335,379.46 Reserves for Taxes 4,006,618 .49 

ane em Office 4 Cow Rt Other Reserves and Liabilities 2,519,128. 84 

eal Estate—Other . , 251,497. 

Loans on Company’ s policies | 117 , 802,455.28 Special Reserve 15,617, 099.70 

Cash on hand and in Banks . 14,618, 386.68 Capital S ahe $20 000,000.00 

Interest accrued . ; 8,101,907.81 Surpl 

Premiums due and deferred . 27 , 258,231.46 a eee re 27 524,646.45 

All Other Assets 582,081.75 47 524,646.45 
*TOTAL $860 ,471, 355.24 TOTAL $860 ,471 355.24 











THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
(Thirty-first Annual Statement) 





AssETS 

United States Government Bonds $6,877 ,082 .00 
Other Public Bonds ae is 1,951,908 .00 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks 1,429, 246.00 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks 1,265 ,442.00 
Other Bonds and Stocks 12,021,111.00 
Cash on hand and in Banks . 1,457,775 .60 
Premiums in Course of Collection 1,743,755 .96 
Interest accrued 85,545.05 

*TOTAL $26, 831,865.61 





RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


Unearned Premium and Claim 
Oo ea eee $8, 159, 709.45 








Reserves for Taxes . 376,411.35 

Other Reserves and Liabilities 481,253.91 

Special Reserve F 7,904 524.70 
Capital arte $3 000 ,000 .00 
Surplus oO as 6,909 966.20 

9 ,909 , 966.20 

TOTAL $26, 831,865.61 








THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Thirteenth Annual Statement) 


ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds $11,716 ,788.00 





Other Public Bonds . . 500 ,376.00 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks . . 1,053 ,013.00 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks 2,709 ,483 .00 
Other Bonds and Stocks . 3, 321,986.00 
Cash on hand and in Banks . 2,127 ,000.35 
Premiums in Course of Collection 1,509, 243.50 
Interest accrued fe es. Pick 120 396.19 
All Other Assets 17 569.30 

*TOTAL $23 ,075 , 855.34 





RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


Unearned Premium and Claim 
Reserves , . « « « « $12,986,616.90 








Reserves for Taxes. 481,068.74 

Other Reserves and Liabilities 102 ,060.47 

Special Reserve 2 474,135.53 
Capital eo8 $2, 000 “000 .00 
Surplus ass 5 031,973.70 

7,031 ,973.70 

TOTAL $23 ,075 ,855 .34 








THE CHARTER OAK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Second Annual Statement) 





ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds $1,005 ,055.00 
Cash on hand and in Banks . 213 , 365 .08 
Interest accrued 5,356.78 
*TOTAL $1,223 ,776.86 





RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 








Reservesfor Taxes ..... $ 1,164.52 
Capital peas $500 ,000 .00 
Surplus es 722 ,612 .34 

1, 222,612.34 

TOTAL $1,223,776. 86 








All bonds not in default are valued on the amortized basis and all other bonds and stocks at valuations provided by the National Association of 


Insurance Commissioners. 


*Asesets include securities deposited with State and other authorities, as required by law: 


The Travelers Insurance Company $19,705,962.00; The Travelers Sutemahy Company $1,199,089.00; The Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company $683,000.00; The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company $300,000.00. 


ALL FORMS OF LIFE, CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE 
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Kenneth Collins: 
Anthropology to Advertising 
(Continued from page 20) 


pany’s stores* rose from an annual 
dollar volume of $72,196,485 in 1933 
to $95,000,000 in 1936. While no 
figures are published on individual 
stores, it is entirely safe to assume 
that a great part of that increase came 
from the New York store, over which 
Collins, in partnership with Ellis A. 
Gimbel, Jr., has particular juris- 
diction. And women are beginning 
to talk about Gimbels again. 

Personally, Collins is a young man 
in his early forties, of medium height, 
with a ruddy complexion and reddish, 
thinning hair. His manner is genial 
and his conversation full of the same 
flavor and wit that marks his adver- 
tising. 

He has a wide and varied back- 
ground, although an unusual one for 
a department-store executive. Col- 
lins was born in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
and was brought up in the State of 
Washington. He attended both the 
University of Washington and the 
University of Seattle, where he was 
trained for the clergy. 

He served as a lieutenant in the 
Air Service during the War and later 
took up teaching, becoming professor 
of English and philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho. After remaining 
there a few years, he obtained a 
scholarship for graduate work at Har- 
vard, where he received a master’s 
degree in anthropology. 


Proof-Reader to Vice-President 


It was about this time (1926) that 
he met Percy Straus, head of R. H. 
Macy & Company, who offered him 
a job as copy editor of the advertis- 
ing department. 

“Actually, I was a proof-reader,” 
Collins declares. 

He wasn’t to be a proof-reader 
long, though. Within two years he 
was head of the department and a 
year or so after that became executive 
vice-president of the company, as well 
as director of publicity. 

Collins stayed with Macy’s—at a 
salary reputed to be astronomical— 
until the latter part of 1932, when 
he resigned with the avowed purpose 
of going into the advertising business 
for himself. He was dissuaded from 
this idea, however, mainly by those 
friends who knew he would either 
give all his money away or do some- 
thing equally rash. 

So, the following Spring, he accept- 





* Gimbel stores are in New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Milwaukee. Gimbel Brothers also 
owns Saks 34th Street and Saks Fifth Avenue 
in New York, and Saks Fifth Avenue in Chicago. 
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ed an offer to become assistant to the 
president of Gimbel Brothers, Ber- 
nard F. Gimbel, able organization 
builder. Again Collins moved rap- 
idly, becoming vice-president and di- 
rector of the organization one year 
later. At first, he supervised the pub- 
licity for all of Gimbels’ stores but 
now he confines his work to the New 
York establishment, where both the 
merchandise managers and the ad- 
vertising head report to him. 

Collins is an inspiring man to work 
with and, despite his easy demeanor, 
the spark-plug of his organization. He 
likes people, is adept at handling them. 

His favorite way of keeping col- 
leagues on their toes is by means of 
tricks and gadgets. Generally, his 
office is littered with gimcracks he 
has devised to pep up the staff and to 
give each person a fresh slant on his 
individual problem. 


He Knows All the Answers 


There are, for example, his “cliché 
cards.” During his years of contact 
with buyers, merchandise managers, 
and advertising writers, Collins has 
heard every standard excuse with 
which such employees are likely to 
reply to a given question. “Business 
was better at my counter last year 
because we were running more sales.” 
“We can’t put that in to-day’s ad 
because it’s already gone to press.” 
And so on. Collins has thirty or forty 
of these excuses all written out on 
little cards that he carries in his pock- 
et. The moment you start to give him 
a stock reply, out flashes that particu- 
lar card. It is a disconcerting and 
embarrassing habit, to say the least. 

Collins is also an expert at psycho- 
logical tricks and has the knack of 
bringing better work out of people 
than even they suspect is possible. 

It’s not always easy to make copy- 
writers write the way you want them 
to. This was particularly true when 
Collins first went to Macy’s. Writers 
as a class were inclined to veer off 
into dizzy flights of rhetoric—“Dame 
Fashion decrees. . . ,” “le dernier 
cri,” “fresh from the Rue de la Paix.” 

Let’s suppose a girl wrote in this 
strain about women’s shoes. Collins 
would read the copy carefully and 
lay it aside as if quite pleased with 
it. Then, he would say to the girl 
confidentially, “Now, tell me, are 
these shoes really good? I may want 
to buy my wife a pair.” 

More often than not, the girl’s re- 
ply would be like this: 

“Oh, they’re perfectly lovely. A 
bit expensive, of course, but they’re 
the duckiest looking shoes I’ve seen 
in a long time. They have... .” 

Unknown to the writer, Collins’ 
secretary would be in listening range. 





taking down these remarks. Present- 
ly she would appear with a 
sheet, which Collins would hand to 
the surprised girl, saying, “There’s 
the ad you should have written.” 

This procedure worked wonders, 
After one or two such experiences, 
every member of the staff came to 
realize what Collins had in mind and 
from then on, things began to happen. 

Incidentally, Collins would be the 
first to admit that his rapid rise in 
Macy’s was due in large measure to 
the remarkably clever people he had 
working for him. One member of the 
staff was Margaret Fishback, who 
has since become famous for the sly, 
witty verses she writes. 

Whenever Collins heard that the 
kitchenware department had received 
new items, he would first send out 
for a tremendous supply of raw ma- 
terials and would then call in Miss 
Fishback. Together, these kindred 
spirits would march downstairs, their 
arms laden with fruits and vegetables. 
For a while, the kitchenware depart- 
ment would be in an uproar. Next 
day, Macy would be running adver- 
tisements of this nature: 

“We've just stocked up with some 
dandy little knives for crimping cel- 
ery. We can’t imagine why anybody 
would ever want to crimp celery, but 
if you do—here’s just the thing. 19c 
each.” 

Through a genius for this type of 
copy, Miss Fishback and her fellow 
writers made Macy advertising the 
vogue of the day. They sold tons of 
goods. And their ability no doubt 
contributed to Collins’ success. But 
his influence must have been an im- 
portant factor, too. When he took 
charge at the store, they were all just 
staff writers. To-day—with one ex- 
ception—every writer that was with 
him during that period is an advertis- 
ing manager ! 


Gloomy No Longer 


There is never anything elaborate 
about Collins’ methods—nor about his 
use of psychology. And he is never 
afraid to do the obvious. 

Everyone concedes that, when he 
joined Gimbels, the store itself was 
just about as gloomy as it was empty. 

This funereal atmosphere changed 
very quickly. Walls, ceilings, and pil- 
lars were repainted in warm, cheerful 
colors. Elevator girls and other em- 
ployees were dressed in neat, new 
uniforms. Salespeople smiled as they 
waited on you. Briefly, the whole 
store—as well as its advertising—was 
toned up in typically Collins manner. 

But there—we’ve told enough sales- 
manship truths about Kenneth Col- 
lins. We mustn’t overstate the case. 
He believes in understatement. 
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Excerpts from B. C. FORBES’ 
book 


SELF-HELPS 





Cheerfulness will open a door when other 
keys fail. 





Ambitions should be akin to ideas. 

To be without ambition is to be mentally 
dead. But supreme care must be taken 
that our ambition is not such as to kill 
us morally or spiritually. 





Mediocre men wait for Opportunity to come 
to them. 

Strong, able, alert men go after Opportunity. 

The brainiest of men make Opportunities. 





Initiative is in business what radium is among 
metals—the rarest and most valuable. 

Advancement is applied initiative. 

Don’t imitate—Initiate. 





Whatever befalls, we must hold on to our 
self-respect. 

We must indulge overmuch in neither self- 
blame nor self-pity. We must not sur- 
render abjectly to fear, but lay fast 
hold on faith. 

We must fight, not faint. Remember that 
no man is defeated until he himself 
admits defeat. 





Personality may be defined as the right kind 
of character in the right kind of 
wrapper. 





Honesty pays dividends both in dollars and 
in peace of mind. If a man be not 
honest he is nothing. 





Health is the highest form of wealth the 
individual can possess. 





Enthusiasm is the electric current which 
keeps the engine of life going at top 
speed. 





You have to build your own monument—or 
dig your own pit. 











Are Your Salesmen Cracking 


Those Big Orders? 


Your men are ready to GO. They know that big 
orders are being placed again. They want their 
share but four lean years have sapped their drive. 


Many need pepping up — encouragement — self- 
confidence. 


Here is just the “Spring Tonic” they can use at 
this time—a recent little volume full of inspiration 
and cheer. 


SELF-HELPS 


by B. C. Forbes 


Only 28 pages of text, this little book fits snugly 
into your salesman’s pocket. 


It is the kind of book that he will read over and 
over—every line in it will brace him up and make 
him go hot-footed after orders! 


The Subjects: You—Ambition—Courage— 
Opportunity — Initiative — Hold on to Your 
Self-Respect — Personality — Honesty — 
Health — Enthusiasm—Cheerfulness—Stick. 


Order a copy for every man on your staff at these 
reduced quantity prices: 


lto 10... . . 25 cents a copy 
ll to 25... . . 20 cents a copy 
26 to 50... . . 18 cents a copy 
Sl to 100 . . . . . 15 cents a copy 


101 to 250. . . . . 12 cents a copy 
More than 250 . . . 10 cents a copy 


Return the coupon AT ONCE. Your men can use this book NOW. 


jm NS | ce 


SH 4-1-37 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ae ae copies of SELF-HELPS, by B. C. Forbes, at the 
price quoted above. Remittance for $...............005- is enclosed. 
(Charge orders accepted from rated concerns only.) 


For New York City orders, add 2% to cover sales for relief of 
unemployed. 


EG SL, cue peu sdb aeewentaeeedaehenseesnvenntons 


City and State..........cccccccccsccccecccccccecessccccucccseccecees 
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Must you 
always have a 


REASON? 


We can give you several rea- 
sons why the Benjamin 
Franklin is the traveler’s 
choice. Not only is it within 
walking distance to all shops 
and theatres, but it is a hotel 
of surpassing hospitality. 
Here you may enjoy complete 
relaxation in quiet rooms... 
indulge in the superb culi- 
nary of four distinct restau- 
rants...without any strain on 
your pocketbook. Room rates 
commence at $3.50. 


The 
BENJAMIN 


FRANKLIN 


PRILADELPHIAS FOREMOET HOTEL 


> O77 
c 
Sseuneall Carley -WAWKCING DIRECTOR 
/ 














FORBES 
EPIGRAMS 


FORBES EPIGRAMS is so 
thoroughly compiled and indexed 
that you can find at a glance one 
or more epigrams on practically 
every form of human aspiration, 
impulse, emotion, motive and ac- 
tion. 

Over five hundred different sub- 
jects are covered in this book. It 
is an encyclopaedia of human 
nature written in B. C. Forbes’ 
impressive and vivid style. 


There are volumes of thought in 
each epigram. They are direct, 
fearless, pithy,.full and complete. 
They radiaté good cheer, op- 
timism, encouragement, inspira- 
tion, ideals and ideas. 


ONLY A FEW LEFT 
Regular Price—$2.00 
SPECIAL—$1.00 

Tear Off and Mail 


B. C. Forbes Pub. Co., 120 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


Send me a copy of FORBES EPIGRAMS 
at the SPECIAL $1.00 Price. My remit- 
tance is enclosed. 


On New York City orders add 2% for 


Sales Tax 
DD: ‘innpnudsedanennessonesenempiencessnbenset 
ND. ius eee caheeabneseaieoneainn 
eae ieee SS SS 
RE Position......... 4-1-37 
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Do You Know This? 


There are fewer unoccupied dwell- 
ings now than in any year since 1924. 
(Dun and Bradstreet) 





Oil placed in a California hydro- 
electric plant in 1925 is still in use 
and satisfies lubricating tests. 


The average yearly wage paid to 
bituminous coal miners in 1929 was 
$662; in 1936, $1,123. (National 
Industrial Conference Board) 


In thirteen states where brake in- 
spection is compulsory, traffic fatali- 
ties were reduced 6 per cent. during 
1936; in the 35 other states, the re- 
duction was less than 1 per cent. 
(National Safety Council) 


Air lines in the United States flew 
15,118,023 miles for every passenger 
fatality during the last half of 1936. 


Over 200,000 flood refugees were 
carried to places of safety on rescue 
trains during the February floods of 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. (As- 
sociation of American Railroads) 


Japanese buy $6 worth of Ameri- 
can goods and Canadians buy $13 
worth every second of the day and 
night. (Peter Molyneaux) 


There were more labor disputes in 
1936 in Great Britain than in any 
year since 1920. (Barclays Bank) 


The United States imported 263 
grains of radium salts in 1936, val- 
ued at approximately $2,660 a grain. 
(Department of Commerce) 


There are 9,229 gliders in the 
United States and territories; Cali- 
fornia has the most with 956, Nevada 
the least with 22. 


Approximately half of the total 
working population of the United 
States is not covered by the old-age 
benefit provisions of the Social Secur- 
ity Act. (National Industrial Con- 
ference Board) 


If every seat in every movie thea- 
tre in the United States were occu- 
pied at the same time, there would 
be 10,440,632 persons in the audi- 
ences. (Film Daily Year Book) 


In 1932 there were 50 air-condi- 


tioned cars in railroad service; now 
there are 8,078. 


Only 3 per cent. of the adult popu- 
lation pays Federal income taxes. 
(Transportation Association of Amer- 
ica ) 





How to Buy Air Conditioning 


(Continued from page 17) 


and measured, air travels measured 
and traced, and the mechanical details 
of the job tied down. 

Nevertheless, air conditions in fac- 
tories are generally the easiest to mas- 
ter and to control, simply because 
factories are used to being controlled. 

The making of the preliminary air- 
conditioning survey should be a mat- 
ter of co-operation between the buyer, 
his engineers, the contractor, and the 
equipment maker. 

The first step should be to find out 
exactly what is wanted, and all that 





Cover Photograph 


Assembling a _ centrifugal com- 
pressor to furnish refrigeration for 
an air-conditioning system. Taken 
especially for Forses in Carrier 
Corporation’s plant, Newark, New 
Jersey. Rotan, photographer. 











is wanted. For this there are guides, 
developed from an investment of $10,- 
000,000 in research. 

The use of imagination helps, too. 

After this come talks with contrac- 
tors and equipment men. Experi- 
enced authorities agree that an inde- 
pendent engineer should be called in 
if a difficult job is to cost as much as 
$10,000, or an ordinary one $15,000. 
But the experts also qualify this by 
saying that it all depends on what 
kind of a man the contractor is and 
the best judge of whether or not he 
is needed is the reputable engineer 
himself. 

The survey should end up with 
written stipulations upon which bids 
may be made. Some owners of air 
conditioning are unhappy, not be- 
cause the jobs failed to perform as 
they should, but because the owners 
changed their ideas of what consti- 
tutes comfort after work had begun. 

When the objective is comfort, air- 
conditioning results cannot be meas- 
ured in such convenient terms as 
miles per hour or tensile strengths. 

Air-conditioning authorities agree. 
therefore, that the wise buyer will 
spend up to 10 per cent. of his ap- 
propriation in making sure what he 
wants and that he is going to get it. 
If the mistakes are made and ironed 
out during the planning, the job will 
bring comfort and profit. 


* 


“If this is ethical—I am King of 
Siam?’ asserts the president of an 
outstanding company as, in a forth- 
coming Fores report, he tears some 
pet merchandising methods to pteces, 
and outlines better ones. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 
INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


The management of a life insurance company is which meet regularly to supervise the Company’s 
one of the great assets which never appears in operations. The Directors devote their experi- 
its balance sheet. The New York Life Insurance ence, their judgment, and the necessary time to 
Company is actively managed by its Board of this work in the interest of the millions of peo- 
Directors who represent the 2,000,000 policy- ple protected by this cooperative, non-profit 
holders of this mutual company. Every Director institution. The following men constitute this 
serves on at least one of five general Committees Board of Directors: 


ALFRED L. AIKEN THOMAS A. BUCKNER JAMES G. HARBORD GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
esident Chairman of the Boar J rAy xe aaa | ten ogy en oe! 
20 Cor. t0On 0) merica cering, s. Go oO. 
JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER EDWARD L. RYERSON, Jr. 
» Yale University President, Columbia University CHARLES D. HILLES Vice-Chairman, » cia 
New Haven, Conn. Resident Manager. New York State, ptm +) 
NATHANIEL F. A YER ae CHARLES A. CANNON Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. Chicago, I 
Treasurer, Cabot Mfg. Co. (Textiles) re HALE HOLDEN ALFRED E. SMITH 
ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE Chairman of Southern Pacific Co. Preside 
Lawyer, Root, Clark, Buckner & GEORGE B. CORTELYOU Empire chats, Inc. 
Ballantine Former Secretary of the HERBERT HOOVER J. BARSTOW SMULL 
CORNELIUS N. 1 - rae Treasury of the United States Former President of the United States y ice Presi 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co WILLIAM H. DANFORTH re een ~ Wonshester & Co. 
iss, — * 
HENRY BRUERE Chairman of the PERCY H. JOHNSTON PERCY S. STRAUS 
Ralston-Purina * ee Chairman of the Board, President, 
|, Bowery Savings Bank St. Louis, Mo. Chemical Bank & Trust Co. R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 
caemndan N. BUCKNER IDLEY WATTS 
Chairman of the Board, ROBERT E. DOWLING WILLARD V. KING —— 
New York Co. President, City Investing Co. Retired Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 


A BRIEF DIGEST OF THE 92d ANNUAL STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1936 











Per Cent of 
ASSETS cach item to LIABILITIES and RESERVES 
Cash on Hand, or in Bank................+++ $61,082,294.13 | 2.54 Insurance and Annuity Reserve...............: $1,957,638,266.00 
United States Government, direct, or fully a om 
uaranteed, Bonds... ........cccccescceees 18.31 ’ 
spiny Pr t Val i 
Sense, County and Miunticigel Bends......... 228,059,533.25| 9.49 esent Value of Future Instalment Payments 97,225,326.62 
Inc dn ns ccandeeciocsceececcesees 327,501,466.21 13.62 Dividends Left with the Company at Interest 100,709, 573.83 
Ns oo cn wectosccesceeeesess 215,994,580.80| 8.98 
Industrial and other Bonds................++ 26,818,027.51| 1.12 Other Policy Limbitities....cccccccccccess aeseee 16,054,897 .36 
CI TI oes ecccdccdcccccccccccccccs 57,048,825.88| 2.37 
I cae etna wecwodoncccvceceseeces 317,330.50 01 Premiums, Interest and Rents Prepaid..... cece 11,284,946.%6 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks............ 84,036,258.00| 3.50 
Real Estate Owned (Including Home Office). 126,631,821.63| 5.27 Miscellaneous Liabilities............eeseeeees ee 3,337,471.86 
Foreclosed Real Estate Subject to Redemption  3,521,041.35 15 
First M 2s on City Pro a 404, 236,105.38 | 16.81 NN so Cecacencenscceaucenceeeeens 5,856,238.81 
First Mortgages on Farms. ............+++++- 7,867,995.97 -33 Reserve for Dividends payable to Policyholders 38, 233,060.00 
I I Win b.o5.0000ccccccenns'scecceseswes 361,232,688.26 | 15.02 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued......... 29,154,196.50/ 1.21 Special Investment Reserve..............0-200- 50,000,000.00 
Net Amount of Uncollected and Deferred 
POOMREMMMEBc cc ccccccccccccccccsceccccccecece 30,338,272.23| 1.26 Surplus funds reserved for general contin- 

Ga BOR, io ho ceccncvesnccedcccveccocsses 115,616.16 01 Ss cudeabucereéevsddnesuadeenbakeesa 123,896,632.14 

» |) errr $2,404, 236,413.58 | 100% po |) en $2,404, 236,413.58 


Bonds eligible for amortization are carried at their amortized values determined in accordance with the laws of the State of New 
York. All other bonds and all guaranteed and preferred stocks are carried at market values as furnished by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. Securities amounting to $36,145,051, included above, are deposited as required by law. 


Over 199 million dollars was paid or credited in 1936 to policyholders and beneficiaries. This is a meas- 
ure of the Company’s service in a single year in providing human comfort and family protection. 

On December 31, 1936, the Company had 2,722,956 policies in force guaranteeing insurance protec- 
tion of more than six and a half billion dollars, to be exact, $6,660,968,484. 

The 451 million dollars of new insurance issued and the 46 million dollars paid to the Company by 
men and women for annuities in 1936 reflect continued public confidence and participatior in 
the cooperative security offered by the New York Life. 

As we enter 1937, New York Life continues in its preeminently strong financial position. 


A more complete report listing the securities owned by the Company will gladly be sent upon request. 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 
51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION .. . NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 
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You Can't Anticipate 


Market Movements 
—by Lining Up Statistics! 


VERY investor, we have found, has 

some pet theory as to how he 

should choose securities . . . how to 
determine WHEN to buy, hold or sell. 
He feels that stocks move upward or 
react because of earnings, because of 
their industrial classification, or just 
because they haven’t moved for quite a 
while and are, therefore, “behind the 
market,” or for any one of other reasons. 


Now you can pick out pat illustrations in support 
of each of those theories—specific cases which 
seem to prove such theories are sound guides. 
But if you were to make a thorough study of the 
market over a period of years you would find 
little relationship between statistics and market 
action. Statistics, as we have pointed out so 
often, are records of the past and, therefore, 
unsupported, are not reliable guides for the future. 


Prices Are Human Conclusions 


All prices are human conclusions—the result of 
action taken because of what people think. When 
enough people think a stock should be bought it 
will advance regardless of its statistical Position. 
And similarly when enough people interested in 
a stock think it should be sold it will decline or 
break—often in the face of favorable reports. 


Profits are made in accordance with your ability 
to predetermine WHEN such action is going to 
take place—by buying and selling in advance of 
action. And such necessary knowledge is gained 
through analysis and study of ALL the factors 
that unite to cause market trends and price 
changes. 


Acting upon these facts, Mr. Wetsel, through 
constant study of the markets and the factors 
that cause them to move, has anticipated every 
major trend and most intermediate movements 
during the last decade. His record for forecast- 
ing accuracy, we believe to be unexcelled in this 
profession. His analyses and recommendations 
are followed by investors throughout this country 
and abroad. 


Free Booklet Has Helped Many 


If the present market, with all its paradoxes, is 
baffling to you... if you are tired of trying to 
make your own market diagnosis . . . if you 
would like to know how markets can be antici- 
pated with a greater degree of accuracy than 
many believe possible, you are invited to send 
for our booklet, “How to Protect Your Capital 
and Accelerate Its Growth.” This interesting in- 
formative booklet has helped many investors gain 
a more practical knowledge of market action— 
knowledge which brings not only larger profits, 
but greater protection to capital over the years. 
It tells what are forecasting factors and what 
are not. It tells why statistics are incomplete 
guides. It shows how this service that costs so 
little might help you greatly. Mail the coupon 
today. Prepare now to give your account greater 
protection and to capitalize the next market 
movement. 


A. W. WETSEL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


The only investment counsel oraanization under 
the direction of Mr. Wetsel. 


CHRYSLER BLDG. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please mail me without obligation your interesting, in- 
formative booklet, “‘How to Protect Your Capital and 
Accelerate Its Growth.’’ F-703 
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tock Market 
Outlook 


dames G. Donley 


NTERMEDIATE reactions in a 
major bull market are always diffi- 
cult to forecast. We had expected 

some such development in February, 
but the market held out so long that 
it seemed probable that a sidewise 
movement would take the place of 
anything more drastic. 

Now that the reaction has come, 
however, it is possible to take our 
bearings anew. In the previous “Out- 
look” we called attention to probable 
resistance around the 194 level for 
Dow-Jones industrial average, based 
on the fact that 194.36 was the 1931 
closing high. The recent upswing 
culminated on March 10, with a clos- 
ing at 194.40, whereas a leeway of 
at least 2 points in round figures 
above the old high is required to indi- 
cate a “break through.” 

The clearest indication of a coming 
readjustment, however, was given by 
the fact that while the railroad aver- 
age made a sharp upswing to a new 
closing high of 64.46 on March 17, 
and during that day actually reached 
the lower limits of the 65-70 range 
we had set for it, the industrial aver- 
age turned downward on March 11 
and failed to gain support from 
strength in the rails. 

Looking at the outside factors, we 
would give almost equal weight to 
the sentimental effects of “sit-down” 
strikes and the break in U. S. Gov- 





DAILY AVERAGE OF FIFTY STOCKS 


ernment bonds. The former situa- 
tion seems likely to be brought to a 
head soon to the ultimate betterment 
of labor relations. Rising interest 
rates and declining bond prices at this 
stage, although the initial effect has 
been disconcerting, are not unfavor- 
able to the stock market. 

Meanwhile, despite the wave of 
strikes, industrial production with 
few exceptions has been running 20 
to 30 per cent. above a year ago. 
Once started, a real recovery is as 
unswerving as a major depression. 
And it should be remembered that, 
although we are “high” as compared 
with the bottom reached in 1932-33, 
we are still “low” as compared with 
any reasonable normal, for allowance 
must be made for a 5% per cent. 
population increase since 1929. 

At this writing (March 25), it ap- 
pears that the intermediate reaction 
practically has been completed. The 
Times average is down to the former 
highs of last August and September, 
where ample support is indicated. 
The Dow-Jones industrial has met 
preliminary support just under 180 
and is unlikely to break the 175-177 
range which marked the lows of last 
December. At the worst that average 
should hold around the high marks of 
last August-September, 169 - 170. 
Rails may well hold their recent sup- 
port around 59-60 highs of last Octo- 
ber. If the “court-packing” scheme 
is defeated, utilities should begin to 
reflect the increasing earning power 
shown by leading units. 

Expecting continued recovery and 
accelerating credit inflation, we would 
hold confidently to suggested com- 
mitments in the oils, rails, metal min- 
ing (except gold), chemicals, build- 
ing materials and home equipment, 
aircraft, manufacturing, machinery, 
office equipment, store and printing 
and publishing groups. Steels are 
outstanding buys at current levels. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


Joseph D. Goodman 


HIS writer, on Jan. 1 this year, 
Toss: “Tt is conceivable that the 

rise in the so-called stock market 
averages is over, and that a down- 
ward trend might last for a consider- 
able length of time, interrupted by 
rallies during which many laggard 
stocks will make new highs. Instead 
of the time-honored high money rates 
being the cause of the end of the bull 
market, it is possible that future 
events will show that the end has 
been caused by the high cost of labor.” 

Since last Fall, attention was often 
directed to the fact that bond prices 
were too high. In the past few weeks, 
some bonds have dropped so much 
in price that they now afford better 
yields than many listed stocks. 

Bearish advice is never popular, 
and is rarely followed. Investors are 
generally slow even to follow bullish 
advice. They wait until the advice 
makes good. For instance, in Octo- 
ber, 1935, this column advised the 
purchase of Calumet & Hecla at 6, 
and some months ago again advised 
its purchase at 12. It since went to 
20; yet some readers say they did 
not buy the stock until it went to 17, 
and now wonder what they should 
do about it. That is not how to fol- 
low advice. 


Investor or Speculator? 


No one is infallible in stock specu- 
lation, and it is up to each man to 
decide whether he is a speculator or 
investor. To those who hold stocks 
over a period of time merely for the 
sake of dividend return, my advice 
is to stick to those stocks of strong 
companies such as have been hereto- 
fore recommended here: Swift, Liq- 
uid Carbonic, Socony, Butler pref., 
South Porto Rico Sugar, Todd Ship- 
yards, etc. 

To speculators, however, there is 
another angle. It is possible that 
pretty soon some lines of business, 
particularly motors, might begin to 
slow up. During the past two years 
the demand has been very heavy, and 
it cannot keep up at this pace. Once 
a man buys an automobile, he is not 
apt to buy another new car for sev- 
eral years. Considering the great in- 
crease in manufacturing costs, profits 


would disappear rapidly should the 
volume decline. Practically all motor 
stocks have acted badly for some time, 
and the writer advises the avoidance 
of the entire group. 

As pointed out in previous articles, 
many other stocks have gone up to 
unwarranted levels—for instance, 
Westinghouse and Johns-Manville, 
each selling in the 140’s, with report- 
ed earnings last year of around $5.50. 
These prices seem absurdly high. Du 
Pont, with earnings of $7.56, is also 
far too high at 170. 

Another group selling too high is 
the railroad equipments. Neither 
financial conditions nor earnings war- 
rant present prices for many in this 
group, particularly Lima Locomotive, 
New York Air Brake. 

Among other stocks which I con- 
sider too high are Auburn, Douglas, 
U. S. Gypsum (whose earnings do 
not warrant $125 a share), Monsan- 
to, Newport, Parke Davis, General 
Electric, Allis-Chalmers, National 
Biscuit, International Nickel, Amer- 
ican Tobacco, American Telephone, 
American Can, Continental Can, 
Libbey-Owens Glass, Procter & Gam- 
ble. 


When to Sell Short 


In a general way, I suggest short 
sales can be made to best advantage 
if done on rallies amounting to about 
10 per cent. from any low price made. 

To long-pull investors, I call spe- 
cial attention to a stock which might 
in the course of time, reward its pur- 
chasers handsomely—Cuban-Atlantic 
Sugar, traded in over-the-counter, 
now about 18. This company is the 
successor by re-organization of the 
Cuba Cane Sugar Company and the 
Eastern Cuba Sugar Corporation. 
The company owns and operates 
1,378,600 acres of sugar estates in 
Cuba and eight sugar mills. There 
are no bonds outstanding, sole capi- 
talization consisting of 714,000 shares 
of stock, of which 680,000 shares are 
held by New York banking interests. 
Any purchaser of the stock, there- 
fore, would have good company. The 
company is the largest producer on 
the island of Cuba, and its present 
market appraisal (at $18 a share) is 
less than $13,000,000. The original 
Cuba Cane Sugar Company alone had 
$85,000,000 of bonds and preferred 
stock selling above par, as well as 
500,000 shares of common. The dras- 
tic deflation in capital structure, there- 
fore, is self-evident. 

For the year ending Sept. 30, 1936 
(during which the price of sugar did 
not average as high in price as since), 
earnings amounted to $1.70 a share 
compared with 90c the previous year. 
Current assets were $4,500,000, cur- 
rent liabilities $400,000; compared 
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LARGE STOCK 
MARKET PROFITS 


On December 7th we selected INSPIRA- 
TION COPPER as an outstanding bargain 
stock. It was then selling at 13%. Since then 
it has sold above 32. Here is a profit of more 
than 140% in a few weeks. 

Of course, this is a rare and exceptional 
gain to make in such a short time, but it 
demonstrates what can be done if you ferret 
out stocks quoted at bargain prices. 

We have located another issue which ap- 
pears especially promising. Earnings point 
higher. The stock is listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Its action leads us to believe 
that it is due for a good advance. Still it 
may be picked up now at a very reasonable 
figure. j 

The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an interesting booklet, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No 
charge— no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 542, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


STOCK MARKET 


COLLAPSE 
IN 1937? 


Send for Bulletin FA-1 Free 








American Institute Of Finance 
137 Newbury Street, Boston Mass. 














MARKET TERMS 


and trading methods clearly 
explained in a helpful booklet 
sent free on request. 

Ask for booklet J-6 


Same care given to large or 
small orders. 


(HisHOLM « (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway .. New York 
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TUTTI L MUM  e 


Send this advertisement 
for 2 weeks free trial 


The Gartley 
Weekly Stock 
Market Review 


A ten-page weekly analysis of 
stock price trends; a specific 
technical review of from 30 to 
40 stocks and other important 
and valuable market comment 
and opinion. Prepared by H. 
M. Gartley and his associates, 
outstanding authorities on the 
technical interpretation of stock 
price movements. f 


H. M. Gartley, Inc. 


76 William Street, New York 
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with $2,600,000, and $269,000 the 
year previous. Cash totaled $3,183,- 
000 against $785,000 ; and inventories 
$1,300,000 against $1,800,000. It is 
reasonable to expect that in due time 
the stock will be listed on the Stock 
Exchange. Considering that the 
world price of sugar is now much 
higher than in recent years, and the 
efforts being made to see that the 
price is maintained, this company 
might show large earnings in the 
next few years. 

This Administration is apparently 
trying to do the impossible, of seeing 
that consumption is _ everlastingly 
maintained at a high level. The cold 
truth is that “repeat orders” exist 
only with regard to articles entirely 


What Workers Think of the Boss 


(Continued from page 13) 


ployees right in the store after hours. 

A Pittsburgh filing clerk concisely 
sums up his opinion of writers: “If 
I were a poet I would write a poem 
on ‘Why I like to work for my com- 
pany, but, being neither poet nor 
author, my remarks will have to be 
original.” One contestant wrote his 
paper on shipboard, as he was sail- 
ing down New York harbor bound 
for Europe; the pilot took the letter 
off for him. 

A clerk in a large steel corpora- 
tion admits that he knows nothing 
about steel, “There are hundreds in 
this office who have never seen the 
inside of a steel plant.” He urges 
his company to instruct all employees 
in the fundamentals of the business. 

A South Carolina expressman 
shows no interest in pensions. “We 
have a retirement plan of which I 
know very little, and care less, for 
I hope and expect to be an active 





The Western Union Telegraph Co. 
New York, March 9, 1937. 
DIVIDEND NO. 255 
A dividend of 75 cents a share on the capital stock 
of this company has been declared, payable out of sur- 


plus, on April 15th, 1937, to stockholders of record at 
the close of > e March 


20, 1937, 
- HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 











INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes’’ may consult 

the Inquiry Department for in- 
formation and opinions concerning in- 
vestments . . . The fee is $2.00 for each 
security, er $5.00 for three, by mall. 
Telephone and telegraph advice $5.00 
and up according to the service re- 
quired. Address the 


Inquiry Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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consumed from day to day, such as 
food, gasoline. Clothing, furniture, 
motor cars, etc., last for a number of 
years, and once a man has enough 
of these articles, he is well supplied 
for some time. When a sufficient 
number of people are well supplied 
with goods of this type, and the de- 
mand declines, we might run into 
trouble of an unpredictable sort ; par- 
ticularly considering the sorry state 
of the Government’s financial affairs, 
the unbalanced state of the budget, 
etc. (March 21, 1937) 
* 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to inter- 
ested readers on the day of its writ- 
ing. Rates on request. 


expressman to the very brink of 
eternity.” 

A lighting engineer shows great 
consideration for the judges of the 
contest. “This work [of judging the 
entry papers] can be speeded up, with 
considerable less fatigue under a 
modern lighting system.” 

Seven contestants expressed them- 
selves in verse. A 73-year-old re- 
tired train porter from Missouri hit 
a high note of deep sincerity and 
obvious pride when he penned these 
lines : 


Wuen You Ripe THE M.K.T.R.R. 


Oh! the M.K.T. 

With all her winding curves, 
With all her beauty you see, 
It keeps you on your nerve. 


With her wonderful lively speed 
Across the country glides, 

With her great motion and surge, 
You would think you are on a slide. 


When she is running North and 
South 
Over the hills and beautiful rills, 
You can hardly open your mouth 
To speak of the wonderful thrills. 


Oh! that beautiful grass, 

On each side you view, 

When looking through the window- 
glass 

What a heart feeling to you. 


Judges C. Canby Balderston and 
Ordway Tead agreed that the results 
of the contest should be of vast bene- 
fit to employers in helping them to 
develop personnel policies which ap- 
peal to employees. Judge Tead also 
pointed out: “It is very significant 
that so many entries came from em- 
ployees of companies which have a 
long record of successful administra- 
tion of advanced, enlightened person- 
nel policies.” 





For Your Information 





MONG the new booklets and cata- 
logues, obtainable direct from the 
companies listed without charge: 


Copres—T HEIR PLACE IN Business. In- 
terested in improving the speed, accuracy 
and economy of your order-invoice, pro- 
duction, purchase, order and other office 
systems? Here’s how a modern duplicat- 
ing system can help. Ditto, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill. 


GLoriry Your Propuct. Talking pictures 
glorified the voice of the movie star. Now 
they’re glorifying products and helping to 
roll up sales records for industry. Herman 
A. DeVry, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


THe AvupiTrorIumM PLan. How the 
licensing system of a holder of important 
air-conditioning patents works. Auditorium 
Conditioning Corp., New York, N. Y. 


You Ber Your Lire! Popularized study, 
with some startling figures and compari- 
sons, of America’s automobile-accident rec- 
ord. A shocker. Travelers Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


THE Story or NEOPRENE. Revelations 
about that amazing feat of chemistry, syn- 
thetic rubber—what it means to the U. S., 
how it was discovered, how it’s being 
used. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


LuMINousS TUBE TRANSFORMERS. Trans- 
formers for luminous-tube signs: Their 
construction, the types available, and a 
guide for selecting them properly. West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., E. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Mopern SWITCHBOARD STYLING. Stream- 
lining reaches the electric switchboard! In- 
struments and devices are now set semi- 
flush with the panel, like control knobs on 
the dashboards of some automobiles. Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schnectady, N. Y. 


Brown Fiow Meters. Flow meters and 
their applications in power plant, water 
works, gas generation, and general indus- 
trial service. Brown Instrument Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





CONTEST PAPERS 


Watch for publication of the win- 
ning contest papers, beginning in 
the April 15 issue. 


OPEN YOUR DOORS! 


The sales engineer can be a vital 
asset to the men he calls on—if they 
co-operate with him and know how 
to get the best from him. Here’s 
how it can be done. 
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UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC, CANADIAN AND OTHER FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES 
December 31, 1936 





ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 


eS $ 31,192,104.90 
Marketable Securities (At Market 
December 81, 1986)......... ecces 4,077,170.41 


RecervaBLes (After Reserve for 
Doubtful) 


Trade Notes and Accounts...... . $ 19,240,673.94 
Other Notes and Accounts....... 1,509,919.95 20,750,593.89 


INVENTORIES (Cost or Market, 
Whichever Lower) 





"oS Fe a $ 15,606,389.32 
PEE BOONE cocedeccoveccece 9,299,190.96 
CS See 16,114,659.30 41,020,239.58 
Total CURRENT ASSETS ........-..00: easeuas $ 97,040,108.78 
FIXED ASSETS 
Land, Buildings, Machinery and 
Equipment ........ maihe-e 6 bean <6 ‘ 250,227,421.91 
INVESTMENTS 
Affiliated Companies Not Included 
Se EER oe cla Da snceene css $ 5,370,860.63 
Debentures and Notes Receivable. . 5,4538,178.16 
Reacquired Capital Stock of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
(97,605 Shares) ........+. eecccce 1,899,493.15 
Other Securities .....cccccesevece : 2,022,838.47 14,745,870.41 
DEFERRED CHARGES 
Prepaid Insurance, Taxes, etc. .... $ 1,661,218.37 
Bond Discount and Expense....... 347,589.14 2,008,807.51 
Patents, Trade-Marks and Goodwill. . 1.00 
(oo) A. 5 Se $364,022,209.61 
RC RI 


Note: The above balance sheet includes the assets and liabilities as at 
September 30, 1936 of certain subsidiaries other than United States 


and Canadian. 
INCOME 


Earnincs, After Provision for Income Taxes and Sur- 





tax on Undistributed Profits .................. $ 45,888,544.04 
Deduct— 
Depreciation and Depletion ...... $ 8,187,576.66 
Interest on Debentures ......... 610,135.21 
Interest on Mortgages and Funded 

Debt of Subsidiary Companies. . 238,623.81 9,036,335.68 

INI Sac aa cu whee ado deness ccadkhetwac $ 36,852,208.36 

ls seeceeeaeneentiammeheniemtemnmadl 


Nore: Income includes twelve months’ earnings to September 30, 1936 
of certain subsidiaries other than United States and Canadian. 





AUDITORS’ REPORT 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION ? 


We have made an examination of the balance sheet of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation and its subsidiaries as at De- 
cember 31, 1936, and of the statement of income and surplus 
for the year 1936. In connection therewith we examined or 
tested accounting records of the Corporation and other sup- 
porting evidence with respect to the parent company and 
United States and Canadian subsidiaries and obtained informa- 
tion and explanations from officers and employees of the Cor- 
poration; we also made a general review of the accounting 
methods and of the operating and income accounts for the 
year of these companies, but we did not make a detailed audit 
of the transactions. 

Accepting the statements of other auditors with respect to 
subsidiaries other than United States and Canadian, in our 
opinion, based upon such examination, the accompanying bal- 
ance sheet and related statement of income and surplus fairly 
present, in accordance with accepted principles of accounting 
consistently maintained by the Corporation during the year 
under review, its position at December 31, 1936, and the results 
of its operations for the year. 


HURDMAN AND CRANSTOUN 
March 24, 19387 














LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Mmonmme POO 2... sic ccvccocss 
Bond and Debenture Interest (Un- 
presented Coupons and Interest 
Payable January 1, 1937)........ 295,225.00 
Dividend Payable January 1, 1937.. 7,122,510.40 


$ 6,301,026.60 


AccrvUED LIABILITIES 


Taxes (Including Income Taxes 
and Surtax on Undistributed 





BIN ia de v's v:esis Guide but eesie $ 9,839,491.49 

ee Te es 69,250.00 
Other Accrued Liabilities ........ ; 771,167.45 10,679,908.94 
Toral. Cumment LUABILITERS 2.1.2 cccccccccce $ 24,398,670.94 


FIFTEEN YEAR, 344% -SINKING FuND 
DEBENTURES OF UNION CARBIDE AND 
CaRBON CORPORATION Due July 1,1950 $ 16,750,000.00 


First MortcaGE Bonps oF SUBSIDIARY 





CoMPANIES 
Due February 1, 1937, 6% (Paid 
iy eS ) $ 1,165,000.00 
Due October 1, 1955, 5% .........- 3,210,000.00 21,125,000.00 
iy AAS ALS $ 45,528,670.94 
ee (ss 71,461,814.32 


*CaPITAL STOCK OF UNION CARBIDE AND 
CaRBON CORPORATION — 9,000,743 





SHares OF No Par VALUE......... $175,163,672.48 
PIII oc b606;0 sceroeecevces 71,873,051.92  247,086,724.35 
$364,022,209.61 
eccieeeeeemenetueiinniesieemiannae 


* Not including 226,167 shares owned and held from December, 1917 
by Union Carbide Company, a subsidiary. 


SURPLUS 


EARNED SURPLUS AT JANUARY 1, 1936............ $ 58,704,817.84 


Add— 


Increase in Market Value of Mar- 
ketable Securities as of Decem- 
Me NO ia cect ecwsckseweews 1,003,260.41 


$ 59,708,078.25 


Deduct— 


Decrease in Dollar Value of Net 
Current Assets Due to Varia- 
tion in Foreign Exchange Rates. $ 453,841.94 


Obsolete Property Abandoned ... 612,930.98 
Other Items Not Affecting 1936 
CIID nesses end -vavenves ___ 472,802.97 __1,539,075.89 





$ 58,169,002.36 





Add— 
Net Income for Year(see opposite) .............. __36,852,208.36 
$ 95,021,210.72 
Deduct— 


Dividends Declared on Capital 
Stock of Union Carbide and Car- 
bon Corporation: 

No. 74—50¢ per share—Paid April 


ee Re rrrerrrr: ere $ 4,500,371.50 
No. 75—60¢ per share—Paid July 

~~ CPP re te ee 5,400,445.80 
No. 76—70¢ per share—Paid Octo- 

PN Wietedescscddesesee 6,300,520.10 
No. 77—80¢ per share—Payable 

SOUMENE 2, BOOT. ccvccecsicvece 7,200,594.40 





"$ 23,401,931.80 
Less Dividends on Reacquired Cap- 
DEE avdcinésccrecceakeeu 253,773.00 23,148,158.80 





EARNED SURPLUS AT DECEMBER 31, 1936..... eee. $ 71,878,051.92 
se enenierenme comnts 





(init 





FORBES STOCK GUIDE 
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Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1935 
10 746 $10 $1.11 
No 2,523 14 6.29 
10 1,500 12 1.04 
No 4,153 15 0.93+ 
No 750 23 1.51 
No 2,214 86 8.71 
No 1,769 32 1.48 
25 2,474 61 5.83 
No 600 108 6.667¢ 
No 1,971 Nil 10.32 
No 1,008 14 0.01 
No 768 11 5.12} 
No 10,040 12 0.25 
25 2,240 33 2.26 
No 1,829 26 5.01 
100 450 148 0.94 
100 18,685 128 7.12 
25 3,134 25 4.57 
No 400 1 0.15 
50 8,674 55 1.29 
5 4,065 14 0.53 
1 587 °22 0.11» 
100 2,427 260 1.38 
25 2,664 53 1.49 
No 225 32 127? 
No 1,106 11 3.187 
100 2,563 124 2.167 
10 386 32 0.40 
20 438 44 5.20 
5 2,098 12 1.51 
No 3,192 115 0.707 
15 4,397 25 1.10 
10 1,151 25 5.89 
No 736 80 5.428 
No 745 66 3.63 
No 5,000 6 1.02 
No 965 42 3.36¢ 
5 512 14 0.47* 
100 192 134 5.70 
No 1,123 35 3.62 
No 1,800 62 4.03 
25 7,654 51 4.04 
5 4,358 31 8.07 
No 4,000 2 3.49 
No 11,742 16 0.43 
10 1,841 28 5.60 
No 2,636 6 1.02 
No 33,673 5 0.01 
No 11,472 47 2.01 
No 13,984 18 0.74 
20 2,665 33 4.21 
5 4,683 18 1.57 
25 2,530 33 2.62 
100 450 147 1.077 
10 982 23 0.24 
1 7,427 3 0.37+ 
100 516 242 5.957 
50 1,689 87 1.74+ 
No 700 24 1.75 
No 973 15 3.90 
20 11,066 41 5.02 
No 2,251 64 6.90 
5 1,195 14 2.20 
No 3,418 16 1.417” 
100 1,511 118 2.257 
No 28,846 11 0.97 
No 5,251 11 2.23 
No 665 48 4.12° 
10 42,831 16 3.69 
No 321 16 1.75 
No 1,999 4 1.51 
No 1,303 27 1.18 
No 1,541 21 0.12 
100 2486 157 2.87 


tDeficit. “Including prices on old stock. ( 


(e) Year ended April 


October 31. 
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(p) Year ended November 
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Earns, 1936 
m=months 


seeeee 


1.807, 12 m 
0.087, 12 m 
1.59, 12 m 
4.26, 12 m 
7.72, 12 m 


3.51, 6 m 
3.51, 12 m 
0.64? 
0.237, 12 m 


1.53, 12 m 
2.71, 12 m 
3.408 

93,9 m 
, 12m 
, 12m 
12 m 
12 m 
12 m 


So 
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30. (f) Year ended May 31. 


1937 


a) Partly extra. 
(g) Year ended June 


Div. 

1936 
Addressograph-Mult. ...... $0.95 
AST  BROGTIOR, 0 06s ceveclees 3.50 
Algsie FURR ccc cccccces 1.20 
Alleghany Corp. (r)....... rt 
Allegheny Steel ........... 1.65 
Allied Chemical........... 
Allis Chalmers............ 1.50 
ee ee 6 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... oe 
Amer. & Foreign Power... ... 
American International..... 0.40 
Amer. Locomotive......... — 
American Radiator ........ 0.45 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 1.95 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 4.15 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 2 
Amer. Tel. & Tel......... 9 
American Tobacco “B”.... 5 
Amer. Woolen............ a 
Anaconda Copper.......... 1.25 
ei Ss ae ey 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... oe 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 2 
Atlantic Refining.......... 1.25 
Auburn Automobile........ eet: 
Baldwin Locomotive (r)...  ... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... ae 
ade aws 0.75 
Beechnut Packing......... 6 
Bendix Aviation........... 1.50 
Bethlehem Steel........... 1.50 
Borden Company.......... 1.60 
Borg-Warner ......ccccess 4.50 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 3.25 
Brook. Union Gas......+0. 3 
Burroughs Add. Machine.. 1.20 
California Packing......... 1.50 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... ; 
C= 4 
Cerro de Pasco...........: 4 
Chesapeake Corp.......... 3 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 3.80 
ee a rer 12 
BN SE rene 4 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.40 
Commercial Credit ........ 5.628 
Commercial Solvents ...... 0.80 
Commonwealth & Southern oe 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 1.75 
Consolidated Oil.......... 0.80 
Continental Can........... 3.25 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 2 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 3.75 
Coructiie Stetl....cccccsess Mes 
Cuban-American Sugar .... 
Curtiss-Wright ........... 
Delaware & Hudson Co.... ... 
Del., Lack. & Western..... ms 
Diamond Match........... 1.75 
a 4 
Du Pont de Nemours..... 6.10 
Eastman Kodak........... 6.75 
SS SS 2 eee 2.60 
Electric Power & Light... ... 
SS a See ae 
General Electric........... 2 
General Foods............. 2.25 
General Mills .......0000.. 3 
General Motors ........... 4.50 
General Railway Signal.... 1 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 1.25 
ee Pere 1 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 
Great Northern Pfd....... 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


Div. to 
Date 1937 


0.30 
oes 51- 
72- 

355- 
85- 

1 158- 

107- 

199- 
150- 
136- 
55- 
144- 
130- 
95- 

310- 

270- 
33- 
175- 
27- 
76- 
298- 
78- 
514- 


67- 
145- 
83- 
112- 
104- 
141- 
101- 
90%- 
82- 
249- 
97- 


85- 
99- 
515- 
120- 
112- 
7734- 
141- 
191- 
140- 
1 847%- 
i 63- 
30- 
182- 
46- 
92- 
63- 
126- 
122- 
24- 
30- 


226- 
170- 
40%- 
1 61%- 
5 231- 


3 265- 
174- 
104- 

94- 


96- 
78- 
89- 
92- 
153- 
143- 
106- 
155- 
155- 


—mrmrmOoo., . . 


(RS SBars st: 


0.15 


0.25 


SS: aoe 
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0.50 


0.40 
0.50 
0.75 
0.25 
0.50 
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0.50 
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3; 
6; 
Bs 
5 
32; 
8; 
10; 
6; 
y 
35; 
8; 
2; 
2; 
8; 
19; 
28 ; 
8; 


8; 
YA 
6; 
5; 


Long Term 
Price Range 


"29-36 
’29-"36 
’29-"36 
’29-’36 
29-36 
29-36 
29-36 
29-36 
29-36 


"26-36 
’26-'36 
’28-'36 
’29-36 
’27-"36 
"30-36 
25-36 
’29-'36* 
29-36 
’25-'36 
29-36 
29-36 
’28-'36 
28-36 
’28-’36 
"26-36 
’26-’36 
’29-’36 
’28-'36 
’29-’36 
’29-'36 
29-36 
’30-'36 
’27-’36 
29-35 


’29-"36 
28-36 
’29-"36 
’29-"36 


"30-’36 
"29-36 
’28-'36 
29-36 
°25-"36 
’27-"36 
’29-"36 
’27-"36 
27-36 


Prices 1937 Prices 
en Low Now 


3% 8 
80%4- 72% 73 
15%4- 14% 15 

5%- 3% 35 
455%4- 36% 40 

258%4-225 238 
8314- 63% 67 

121 -10534 106 
Pt oe 
134- 7% 
17¥%- 13% 16 
58%- 43 51 
29%4- 24% 25 
45%4- 33% 39 
10534- 88% 9% 
567%4- 48 49 
187 -168% 171 
997%- 803% 82 
14%- 95 12 
69%4- 52% 63 
134-7 13 
24%- 19% 21 
8754- 69% 81 
37-30% 34 
3634 -28% 2 
114- 8 9 
40%4- 205% 38 
433%- 35% 40 
lil -105 110 
3034- 25 26 
105%4- 73 93 
28 - 26% 27 
83%4- 72% 80 

--—- .@ 
5234- 41 41 
3556- 31 32 
481%4- 40 40 
38%4- 27% 35 

176%-138 154 
8634- 67% 79 
90%%4- 84 85 
68%- 59% 60 
135%4-110% 124 
163%4-122%4 156 


69%4- 58 58 
21%- 18% #19 
4%- 3 3 
497%- 395% 40 
17%- 15% ~3= 16 
69%- 593% ~—Ssé61 
45%4- 40% 42 
71%- 65% = 68 
8134- 51 74 
1434- 10 11 
83- 6% 7 
5834- 42% 54 


24%- 17% 23 
36%4- 30% = 31 
51 5 


-4 47 
18034-15854 156 
175%4-159 160 
4514- 38% 40 
2654- 2134 24 
235%- 13% 22 
647%- 52% 55 
44%4- 30% 42 
657%- 60% 61 
70%4- 60% 63 
65%- 53 $3 


50%- 31 45 
47%- 27%, 4B 
55%- 40% © 5i 


(c) Year ended February 29. (d) Year ended March 31. 


30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
30. (q) Nine months ended December 31. (r) Company reported in receivershi i 
2 per cent. in stock. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 3 per cent. in stock. (v) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. (w) 

2. (x) Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 


or reorganization. (s) Plus 
ight months ended February 














Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
No 1,794 $12 
No 702 5 
100 400 ill 
No 154 17 
100 350 sa 
No 739 ~~ $2 
No 4,246 63 
No 14,584 12 
No 6399 39 
No 750 #38 
No 10,773 29 
10 5,487 18 
No _1,831 27 
2 2277 3 
No 1,490 49 
25 522 28 
10 ~=—:1,872 18 
No 300 «48 
No 597 63 
No 1,502 41 
10 =1,844 31 
100 828 1 
No 5,173 30 
5 4,376 17 
10 6,289 15 
No 1,628 20 
No 6,264 12 
No 2,037 19 
No 5,456 19 
3S 21% 82 
No 4,993 142 
100 ~=— 1,571 98 
No 8575 23 
25 ~=6,261 28 
No 15,000 3 
50 13,168 89 
No 5503 31 
No 3,820 64 
No 13,879 3 
1 1,395 Nil 
10 10,000 14 
No 4860 40 
15 31,151 20 
No 7 32 
25 3,183 16 
100 3,773 193 
100 1,298 163 
No 12,645 4 
No 2,162 56 
No 13,103 43 
| 25 25,856 44 
10 ~=—-:1,718 18 
| 5 1,243 11 
25 9,340 36 
No 3,840 16 
No 2,412 18 
| No 23,182 7 
No je 6°”6hUS 
No 8903 26 
| 25 4386 29 
100 2,223 198 
| 5 2,505 7 
) No 14,531 8 
No 2906 56 
No 23,252 11 
No 391 33 
| No 397 7 
20 600 38635 
) No 837 20 
No 1,497 20 
50 529 77 
} 100 8,703 140 
100 1,045 198 
, No 3,107 15 
50 2582 68 
1 10 9704 20 
Deficit. *Includin 
31. (e) Y - 
ed fas seer Er - April 
ry 


Earns Earns, 1936 - 
1935 m=months 
$0.978 $0.718 
5.39 3.51, 12 m 
188+ 1.747, 11 m 
0.38 2.14, 12 m 
9.88 10.22, 12 m 
3.28 6. 
1.66 2.40, 12 m 
0.90 0.38, 9 m 
2.19 5.16, 12 m 
1.22 0.84, 6 m 
1.84 1.99, 12 m 
1.99 1.90, 12 m 
4.91 7.25, 12 m 
0.793 448,10 m 
2.25 2.25, 12 m 
1.26 1.51, 12 m 
7.11 5.90, 12 m 
0.667 2.57, 12 m 
1.95» 1.83 
1.31 2.28, 9 m 
22.73¢ 14.117, 12 m 
2.65 3.71, 12 m 
1.31 1.73, 12 m 
0.93 1.76, 12 m 
1.38 2.01, 12 m 
3.44 3.83, 12 m 
0.85 1,00” 
5.17 6.09, 12 m 
0.02 1.79, 12 m 
5.17¢ 5.18¢, 12 m 
1.35 1.77, 12 m 
2.46 2.76" 
0.22 0.24, 9 m 
1.81 2.94, 12 m 
2.53 2.68, 12 m 
0.07+ 1.37, 9 m 
0.03 0.22, 12m 
0.85, 10 m 0.794 
2.39 2.93, 12 m 
3.13 2.60, 6 m 
a eee 
1.82* 3.00 
1.65 2.45, 12 m 
0.62 3.84, 12 m 
3.487 1.01, 12 m 
0.97 1.13, 12 m 
1.89; 0.99}, 12 m 
1.43 1.28, 9 m 
Saree ee 
4.84 5.10, 12 m 
1.39 1.23, 9 m 
1.85 3.00, 9 m 
1.94 2.01, 9 m 
3.10 2.75, 9 m 
oe’ be 
4.36 5.06, 12 m 
3.06 2.65, 9 m 
1.15 1.40, 12 m 
6.55 8.20, 12 m 
0.21 0.76, 12 m 
0.11 0.19, 12 m 
3.56 488, 12 m 
1.03 1.04, 12 m 
2.16 0.23, 6 m 
3.0172 2.6472 
0.88 3.45, 12 m 
0.49¢ 0.647, 12 m 
2.03 3.31, 12m 
10.31 7.07, 11 m 
2.774 2.91, 12m 
5.03 6.89, 12 m 
0.30 0.80, 9 m 
4.48 5.67, 12 m 
3.22 3.39, 12 m 


prices on old stock. 
30. (f) Year ended May 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. ( 


(a) Partly extra. 
(g) Year ended June 30. (j) 


Div. Div. to 

1936 Date 1937 
Hecker Products .......... $0.90 $0.15 
Hershey Chocolate......... 3.60 0.75 
Hudson & Manhattan...... ee as 
Hudson Motor ............ 
Interboro Rapid Transit (r) ... san 
Int. Business Machines.... 7.50" 1.50 
Eat. EEO WOOOOR. onc cccceccss 2.50 1.25 
Int. Nickel of Canada..... 1.30 0.50 
ke Ee ae are 
Johns-Manville ........... 4.25 0.75 
Kennecott Copper ......... 1.70 0.50 
SS) Se 1.75 0.30 
Kroger Grocery........... 1.90 0.40 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 1 
eS ak |S nearer 3.50 1 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 0.50 
Lorillard Tobacco......... 1.80 0.50 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 5.50 2 
pS 1. ee 1.50 0.25 
ED cus unas vas 2 1.25 
Mid-Continent Pet......... ts ope 
Missouri Pacific (r)....... sen ae 
Montgomery Ward........ 0.60 3.90 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp...... 1 0.25 
National Biscuit........... 0.40 
Nat. Cash Register........ 1 0.50 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.50 0.30 
National Distillers Products 2.75 0.50 
Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 - 0.15 
National Steel............. 3.12% 0.62% 
New York Central........ fae ae 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford (r) fae oe 
North American........... 1.50 0.30 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 1.50 1 
Packard Motors........... 0.45 0.15 
Pennsylvania R. R......... fare 
Public Service of N. J..... 2.60 0.65 
Pullman Incorporated...... 1.50 0.75 
Radio Corporation......... rida ate 
Remington Rand, Inc...... 0.30" 0.30" 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 1.50 
Sears, Roebuck............ 3.75 2.75 
Socony-Vacuum ........... 0.65 0.25 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 3 1 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 0.75 
Southern Pacific........... aes Fe 
Southern Railway ......... mee aad 
Standard Brands .......... 0.95 0.40 
Standard Gas & Electric (r) ... Ab 
Standard Oil of California.. 1.20 0.50 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2 sain 
Sterling. Products......... 4.10 0.95 
Stewart-Warner .......... 1 Apes 
Texas Corporation.:......, 1.50 0.75 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2.50 0.50 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 3.75 0.75 
THRE 5 vec cicicecees 0.50 0.20 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher .. 2.87% 0.75 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 2.30 1.60 
Union Oil of California.... 1 0.25 
Oe ee 6 3 
United Aircraft...........: mee 0.50 
United Corporation ........ 0.20 Ter 
SD Sn dn cinsvacses® 4.25 0.75 
United Gas Improvement... 1 0.25 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... ... ee 
ee RS. hs 0 de ets n. 0'« mat fe 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 7.50 6.50* 
U. S. Realty & Improve....  ... mon 
ee Serre ae ca 
U. S. Smelting, R. & M... 10 2 
Bie Rao 6c, 0. 5 cleioroie a: 5 a ee 
Western Union ............ 2 1.50 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1.873 0.50 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 5.50 1 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 0.60 

(b) Year ended January 351. 


ear ended August 31. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


82- 8; 
144- 26; 
74-3% ; 
100- 3; 


59- 2; 
255- 52; 
142- 10; 

73- 4; 
149- 3; 


243- 


105- 5; 
92- 6; 
132- 


128- 
96- 8; 
87- 
32- 8; 


118%- 
115- 
256- 17; 
45- 4; 
101- 1; 
157- 4; 


119- 8; 
237- 
149- 5; 
87- 10; 
125- 
72- 6; 
78- 13; 
257- 8; 
133- 6; 
187- 10; 


99- 12; 
33- 
110- 6; 
138- 28; 
99- 3; 


1S -3; 
58- 1; 
66- 


198- 
21- 5; 
49- 
92- 1 

158- 

165- 
89- 

244- 
82- 
85- 

7814- 
77- 
75- 
85- 

139- 
67- 


182- 
140- 
58- 
298- 
162- 
76- 
159- 
60- 
244- 
51- 
63%- 
120- 
65- 
141- 
262- 


22~ 

68- 
293- 16; 
104- 22; 


CXA™ MOONY NP WOMWWANAGC HS 


<cewe 


— 
CrNAKWwWoonmn 


SS nw 
—_ 


— 
Sok i) 


(c) Year ended February 29. 


28-36 
’27-’36 
°24-’36 
"27-36 


29-36 
°29~’36 
'28-’36 
"28-36 
"29-35 


; 29-36 


°29-'36 
’26-’36 


; °28-’36 
; 24-36 


"26-’36* 


; '28-’36* 


’26-’36 
29-36 


; ’28-’36* 


’26-’36 
’29-’36 
29-36 
29-36 
°26-’36 
27-36 


2; 29-36 


°29~-"36 
27-36 
27-36 
’29-'36 
27-36 


; 129-36 
; '27-'36 


"31-36 
’27-36 
27-36 
29-36 


; 128-'36 


’26-’36 
°29-’36 
’26-’36 
’29~’36 
"33-36 
’29-’36 
’26-'36 
’26-’36 
29-36 


; '29-'36 
; 28-36 


’29-'36 
’28-'36 


; ’29-'36 


’29-"36* 
29-36 
’26-’36 
’29-36 
"28-36 


; 28-36 
; ’28-36 
; 29-36 
; 29-36 
; ’32-'36 
; 29-36 


; 28-36 
; ’27-36 


’28-'36 
’29-"36 


Prices 1937 Prices 


High Low Now 
15%- 13% 14 
67%- 60 61 
S%- 4 5 
23%- 18% 20 
13%- 10% 11 
189 -166 166 
111%-101 102 
73%- 62% 70 
15%- 11% 14 
156 -134 138 
693%- 56% 63 
29%- 25% £25 
2444- 22 23 
114 -100% 102 
814- 6444 78 
43%- 38% 38 
2854- 22% 24 
41%- 40% 42 
62%4- 42% 57 
58%- 50% 54 
3534- 29% 33 
6%- 3 6 
69 - 534% 3=63 
24%- 17% 22 
33%- 30 31 
38%- 295% 36 
26%- 23% #24 
35 -27% 33 
143%4- 114% 12 
941%4- 70 86 
55%- 40 52 
9%- 5% 9 
34%- 26% 27 
38 -31% 32 
123%- 10% ll 
50%- 393% 47 
52%- 43 45 
72%- 61% 62 
12%- 10% 12 
29%- 21% 24 
58 - 503% 52 
953%- 81 88 
191%4- 16% 19 
42Y,- 34 37 
32%4- 27 28 
653%- 42% 62 
4234- 24 40 
16%- 14% 15 
14%- 8% 12 
50 - 43% 47 
76 - 67% 70 
75 -65 ° 66 
21 - 17% 19 
60 -50% 57 
43 - 38% 39 
79 -65% #67 
17%- 16 16 
100%- 86 86 
lll +101% 104 
281%4- 24% 25 
14834-126% 143 
35%- 27% 32 
8%- 6% 7 
8634- 80% 84 
17 - 14% 15 
433%- 37% 40 
1IS%- 6% 13 
72%4- 60% 67 
19%- 13% 14 
70%- 44% 67 
105 - 8% 9% 
126%4- 75 115 
8314- 71% 74 
573%4- 48% 52 
1675%%-135% 140 
653%- 51% 52 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
q) Nine months ended December 31. (r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Plus 


per cent. in stock. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 3 per cent. in stock. (v) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. (w) Eight months ended February 
28. (x) Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 
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The Most Complete Book 
on Wall Street Published 






105 Charts 
27 Chapters 
875 Pages 


Stock Market Theory & Practice 
By R. W. SCHABACKER 


A book in form only. A liberal stock market 
education in value. Properly used it makes you 
an insider, an expert, a professional. Ideal for 
beginners—used by seasoned Wall Street operators. 


The Stock Market is no place for Amateurs. 
It is an intricate, complicated trading place where 
inexperience and ignorance pay a heavy penalty, 
waar knowledge and experience reap handsome 
profits. 


With. Schabacker’s book, 


you, 
your share of profits. 


too, may get 


This book tells you how to do your own fore- 
casting, how to predict major business swings, how 
to make money out of market trading, where to 
get reliable stock information, how to compute 
price-earning ratios, how to make money in a bear 
or bull market, and places at your fingerprints the 
answers to hundreds of questions on market 
technique. 


One reader writes: “I have read ‘Stock Market 
Theory and Practice’ three times in preparation 
for a career on the Street.” 


We could take a full page to tell you about 
this amazing book and only scratch the surface. 
You have to see and read the book to realize its 
value. So sure are we that you'll agree with 
the other thousands who are using this book, 
that we make this offer: Examine this book for 
5 days—if it doesn’t come up to every expecta- 
tion, return it and we'll refund your money. 


Your $6.00 investment will pay you extra divi- 
dends for years to come! 


Mart Couron Topay—Money Back OFFER 
el 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 


Enclosed is $6. Please send me a copy of “Stock Market 
Theory and Practice.’’ 4-1-87 


On New York City orders add 2% for Sales Tax 


BEAMS cccccccccccccccccccnccccocncconecoooccecoseeces 
BtTESt 2, nrc cccccccccccvccvccccccccccccccccccosccccce 
Dns cknbisndvececdesiesasabonuenss State.......... 
BMD. 6 cwesesscnssces DOR. oc cncccccseccsecesesccce 
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Have Bonds 
Passe 
Their Peak? 


Edward L. Barnes 


OW that the market for highest- 
grade bonds has reversed an up- 
ward trend that was under way 

for several years, and now that some 
prominent commentators have had 
their say as to the dangers of holding 





3. An investors’ strike finally de- 
veloped early this year against the 
inordinately small return available 
from seasoned and unseasoned invest- 
ments. 

4. Commodity prices and the cost 
of living are rising. 

5. Stock and commodity specula- 
tion is absorbing a mounting volume 
of credit. The volume is not yet seri- 
ously large, but the trend is signifi- 
cant. 

6. Greater commercial activity is 
requiring extension of more and more 
bank credit. 

7. Excess reserves have been cur- 
tailed by banking authorities who are 
fearful of the consequences of too 
much cheap money. Further steps 
may and probably will be necessary 
to curb credit inflation, speculation 
and price boosting. 

8. Plant capacities finally are be- 
coming more fully engaged. Any 








GYRATIONS IN HIGH-GRADE BONDS 


5 
Chesapeake & Ohio 4%’s, 1992...... 70% 
Union Pacific Ist 4’s, 1947........... 84% 
Allegheny Valley 4’s, 1942........... 78 
Atchison Gen. 4’s, 1995.............. 77 
Canadian Natl. Rys. 4%4’s, 1951...... 75 
C.B.Q. (Ill. Div.) 4’s, 1949........... 76 
Pennsylvania R.R. 4’s, 1948......... 85% 
Southern Pacific Ist 4’s, 1955........ 50 
Texas & Pacific Ist 5’s, 2000........ 75 
Hocking Valley Ist 434’s, 1999...... 66 


Average Yield to Maturity 
Interest Rate* 





*60-90 Day Time Loans. 


Yield Yield 
At 1932 1936 1937 At 1937 
Low High High High 
6.4% 128% 128% 3.2% 
5.5 116% 116% 2.2 
7.1 112% 112% 1.5 
5.2 117% 116 3.3 
68 117% 116 3.1 
5.4 113% 113% 3.4 
5.4 116% 116% 22 
9.3 108% 108% 3.3 
6.7 130% 128% 38 
68 126 126% 34 
6.5 2.9 

1.89 0.75 








high-grade issues, the task of em- 
ploying idle money is fraught with 
an unusual amount of mental anguish. 

Has the bond market seen a final 
top? Did such prices as 126% for 
Hocking Valley 4%4’s, 1999; 11034 
for Illinois Bell Telephone 334’s, 
1970; 11634 for Union Pacific 1st 4’s 
or 121.28 for U. S. Treasury 4%4’s, 
1952 represent an ideal “getting out” 
level? 

As the market stands to-day, they 
did. As the market will stand a year 
or two from to-day, it remains to be 
seen. But the writer’s judgment is 
that high-grade bonds recorded final 
tops in late 1936 or early 1937. 

Fact and postulate underlying that 
conclusion are: 

1. Interest rates are unprecedent- 
edly low; they cannot go lower. The 
next important change will be up- 
ward. 

2. Commercial loans are expand- 
ing; financial institutions are finding 
broadening outlets for funds other 
than investment securities. 


additional gains in industrial activity 
will involve increased and more near- 
ly normal demands for long-term 
capital. 

At no time in the last year has 
this column regarded highest-grade, 
long-term bonds as desirable so far 
as their price future was concerned. 
In October, 1935, it was stated here: 
“Bond prices are high, too high to 
be permanent; but evidence is lack- 
ing of an early change in the price 
level.” No important setback oc- 
curred until early this year. 

Our preference for common stocks 
was stressed in November, 1935, 
when the observation was ventured 
that “Common stocks will continue to 
be much more desirable than bonds 
as long as industrial production, busi- 
ness profits, commodity prices and 
the national debt display mainly ris- 
ing tendencies.” 

Last September this opinion was 
expressed: “It is virtually out of the 
question to look to the high-grade 
section of the bond market for fur- 











ther important price rise.” There 
was some further rise, but it was not 
extensive, and all of it has since been 
canceled. 

In the last two months high-grade 
bonds have lost enough ground to 
signify the probability of a turning 
point from cyclical rise to cyclical 
decline. 


Some Recovery Due 


The decline has not been entirely 
halted up to this writing, but the in- 
vestment market is in better tech- 
nical position and should have some 
recovery, perhaps spread out over a 
good part of the Summer, before go- 
ing seriously lower. Timing of ral- 
lies will depend largely on Washing- 
ton decrees and decisions. 

It is not to be forgotten that the 
Treasury has a large floating debt 
which it would like to convert into 
long-term, low-coupon bonds. Inso- 
far as the Government can manage or 
manipulate credit, it undoubtedly will 
strive to keep money cheap and bond 
prices high. No particularly drastic 
or prolonged drop in bond prices is 
in early prospect from these lower 
levels. 

A problem of the hour for investors 
is whether to buy high-grade bonds 
for low yields, or buy low-grade bonds 
for high yield. The temptation to 
step down in quality in order to ob- 
tain a decent return is strong. The 
writer’s advice is to resist that tempta- 


tion and avoid loading portfolios with 3 


inferior securities for the sake of 
larger income. In the long run, it 
pays to buy quality and not income. 

There are numerous low or second- 
grade bonds which will advance be- 
cause of the general betterment taking 
place in corporate profits, irrespective 
of the fact that highest-quality obliga- 
tions seem to be well started toward 
cyclical decline. 


Washington Holds Key 


The present set-up of our banking 
system, plus the well-advertised atti- 
tude of the Administration regarding 
interest rates, would appear to fore- 
shadow relatively high bond prices 
for a protracted interval. Yet the 
future of interest rates and bond 
prices is really inscrutable under ma- 
nipulated credit and mismanaged na- 
tional finances. 

How can evidence of debt, bonds, 
possess genuinely rational price char- 
acteristics, even though the obligor 
be financially responsible, when the 
national economy is a quicksand of 
shifting policies, fluctuating monetary 
values and endless deficits? Having 
been artificially, dangerously high, it 
Is to be hoped that bond prices can 
escape the other extreme. I believe 
they will so far as 1937 is concerned. 








KING GEORGE THE UNDOUBTED 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY SPEAKS THUS 


C™) TO THE PEOPLE... SIRS, 1 HERE PRESENT UNTO YOU 





with Issue of April 22, 1937 


The Coronation of King George on May 12 will be an event of 
international significance; and so on April 22, The Christian Science 
Monitor will publish a special Coronation Issue, including a Souvenir 
Section. This Souvenir will be eight pages, beautifully printed in 
four colors on extra heavy paper; without advertising; and will 
review the ceremony in its past and present significance. 


This Souvenir you will be glad to keep as a memento of this event; 
and the issue itself will carry many interesting feature stories relat- 
ing to the Coronation. There is no advance in price for this issue; 
and as there will be a great demand for copies, place your reserva- 
tion order now. Five cents a copy; for twelve or more copies de- 
livered to the same address, three cents a copy. Use the coupon 


| THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, Mass. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
Dept. FM-4, One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Please send to the address below...............- copies of your issue of April 22, 
containing the special Coronation Souvenir. Remittance of...............+ is enclosed. 
(Enclose 5 cents for each copy. For twelve or more copies to the same address 
enclose 3 cents for each.) 


COCO e eee eee sree eet E SHEETS ESE EHHEESEEEEEEES CHHEEE HEHEHE EHS SEHEEESEESESESEOEEOESESESEOES 


CORR REE EE EEE EEE HEE EEE EHH EEE EH EEE HEHE HEE EEE EEE HEHEHE E EET HEE EEEE ESD 
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$$ in Inventions 


Found at Last! 


It is a generally accepted fact that 
cotton cloth which has been treated 
in the process of manufacture to give 
it a better appearance appeals more 
to consumers than cloth consisting of 
pure fibres only. This is proved by 
the fact that they continue to buy it 
even though they know that at the 
first laundering this finish will dis- 
appear, and they will have to starch 
the material after each washing to 
keep the original finish. 

Consumers would buy treated cloth 
much more readily if they knew 
that the finish would last as long as 
the cloth, and would actually improve 
it by making it less susceptible to 
shrinkage, soiling and discoloration. 

For years the textile industry has 
tried various methods of getting 
such a finish. Although they have 
given satisfactory results, excessive 
capital expenditure, complication of 
processes, and the specialized tech- 
nical control have prevented any gen- 
eral application. 

But now the industry believes it 
has found the answer in a new tech- 
nique which is being tested commer- 


cially with success. It is permanent 
sizing by alkali-soluble cellulose 
ethers. The method involves no 
large investment nor unusual tech- 
nical control, and, it is claimed, pro- 
vides finishes equal in every particu- 
lar to those previously obtained. The 
ethers are usually made from bleached 
sulphide pulp; before they are dis- 
solved, they look like a fluffy mass of 
white fibres. Since they can be stored 
indefinitely in this form without chem- 
ical change or discoloration, and are 
easily dissolved by the user in his own 
plant, he can make his solution as he 
requires it. It is applied to cloth with 
only slight modifications of the meth- 
ods now generally used in the cotton- 
finishing industry. And the result is 
declared to be a lasting finish which 
makes cotton look and feel like linen! 


Count Your Dust 


Through analyses made in connec- 
tion with the air-conditioning indus- 
try, and through widespread interest 
in occupational disease, the public has 
become more interested in the kind 
of air it breathes. 

Many factories are now turning 
their attention to combatting the dust 
hazard. To do an intelligent job, em- 
ployers must know precisely what 
conditions they must cope with. And 
to make this task easier, a simple 














THIRTY 
PAYMENT 
LIFE 


That's the title of a policy with some 

mighty fine advantages. 

your birth-date and we'll send you an 
illustration. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, PRESIDENT 


... Tell us 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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dust-counting mechanism is now be- 
ing offered, which is not only easy 
to operate but also scientifically ac- 
curate. 

The apparatus consists of an air- 
sampling device and a dark field 
microscope. A hand pump draws air 
into the machine, and deposits dust 
particles on a circular glass slide. As 
many as twelve samples can be col- 
lected on one slide, and can be ex- 
amined immediately through the 
microscope, or preserved for future 
study. 


Odor Chaser 


Another instrument to improve 
both indoor and exhaust air is what 
the manufacturer describes as the 
“first practical odor adsorber for gen- 
eral use.” A very simple piece of 
equipment, it operates on the prin- 
ciple of an army gas mask, passing 
contaminated air through a bed of 
granular activated coconut-shell car- 
bon which extracts all odor-creating 
particles, whether they are solid, 
vapor or gas. It is easily applied to 
any air-conditioning or ventilating 
system. 

When used with an air-condition- 
ing system, it cuts down the amount 
of fresh air which has to be taken in, 
and so lowers operating costs. By 
using the adsorber, systems now 
using 100 per cent. new air can be 
converted to re-circulating systems. 
It can be installed in ventilating sys- 
tems to bring in odorless air, and in 
exhaust systems to deodorize air from 
certain types of factories which now 
pollute the surrounding atmosphere. 


Air Fights Burglars 


Speaking of air, here’s a new and 
unusual use—to ward off burglars! 

Air in a vault is kept at a pressure 
a little lower than that of the outside 
air, by means of an electric motor. 
Any difference in this pressure is 
immediately detected by a device 
which sounds an alarm that is heard 
in some central point from which the 
system is supervised. And just to 
show how sensitive the mechanism is, 
a hole only two inches square in any 
part of the walls, ceiling or floor of 
the vault creates enough difference in 
pressure to set off the alarm. 

Not only is the system efficient and 
apparently foolproof, but it is also 
ideal for use in storing merchandise 
which must be kept in fresh air, and 
which would be damaged if sealed in 
an airless vault. —A. M. Forses. 


* 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes, in care of Forses, for further in- 
formation about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 





